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1956 1957 1958 1959 
1946 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 1246 151.0 4151.5 *151.0 
PRODUCTION 
a Sh ee er eee reeT tt TPT Te Cre eee ee 1,281 1,366 2,506 +2,631 2,627 
ee ee nh a ee Bi ah nis a rtd ee bale Oa amrewasene 62,880 104,928 155,504 7+168,020 171,608 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)..... $17,083 $58,237 $62,563 $68,459 $68,514 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)................eeeeeeee: 4,238 11,756 13,259 12,996 12,900 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)............. 000 c eee 4,751 6,263 7,208 +7,155 7,203 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)...........- cece eee cree eeeees 1,745 1,299 1,363 1,286 1,271 
POE UN ic oe cncesakdienenven veges brah RhNteradeeeeee wane 167,269 272,450 310,348 315,717 306,218 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 82 55 56 61 61 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..............0e eee ee nA 53 35 38 38 38 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 90 114 111 118 124 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............ cc eee cece e eee 22 357 310 311 292 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 399.2 382.6 388.2 389.4 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... tt73.2 83.2 88.9 90.4 91.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cc cece eees wea ++75.4 89.6 77.9 79.8 79.9 
PUG Cree CGE - ON UII, Wd a0 60 0 b.0 ns arb dies ses adsasscnvouns 17.5¢ 17.3¢ 18.5¢ 18.6¢ 18.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ ccc ec cece cen eeee ++76.4 181.6 187.0 186.7 186.7 
es ee I I TN INN aga 0 5k, dc Sawn Hos Boo ca pedecvoss $20.27 $36.33 $43.17 $40.83 $40.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)......... 0.2 cc eee ee eee 14.045¢ 24.570¢ 30.100¢ 31.840¢  31.965¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $1.97 $2.30 $2.04 $2.06 $2.06 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ **30.56¢ 34.56¢ 34.28¢ 34.35¢ 34.42¢ 
PEL TEDL. cc eetn chk ake woe 04 Wan wee dudes b0 ano T Ene $1.51 $1.70 $1.61 $1.63 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)................ 17.08 42.37 55.32 56.45 56.09 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.05% 4.69% 4.89% 4.86% 4.83% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... %-1% 2% % 3% % 3% % 3% % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................4. ++45,820 55,243 56,671 57,665 57,019 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................... +t71,916 90,474 94,061 94,248 94,728 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. t79,299 31,041 30,251 30,671 31,215 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... ++49,879 28,255 31,183 30,608 30,296 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding..................ccceceecevecs 23,888 24,638 27,112 26,976 27,509 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Ee TE acl nt 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)........... an Kee 83.4 122.5 123.8 123.7 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950= 100) 

New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted). .February.......... N.A, 120 161 177 
Construction & mining machinery.....................+4. February.......... N.A. 132 167 197 
TS Bs fobs ce iet sieves cidkbecauaeeceeusdetul EEOC re N.A. 108 175 207 
DI oo 0.85 a0 00s ye cenneged ee teeeverten oo Pee N.A. 203 189 260 
re ere cere ree a, ee N.A. 89 127 147 
ee Se I 6c dé ccncacsgauceeesigenscceal eee N.A. 119 153 175 
ee I or vio no oan connns dass dudes "ip sontiuaes February.......... N.A. 147 167 178 

New contracts for industrial building........................ PN s ccowce cca N.A. 98 97 122 

SOGIED Gi GON ccciens vecctdbetewes suanesheetanen viens POG: 36 Cinwies $412 $1,096 $1,253 $1,154 


++ Estimate. 


* Preliminary, week ended March 21, 1959, . 
; ** Ten designated markets, middling }) in. 


evised, 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
N.A. Not available, 


THE PICTURES—30, 31—Jay Leviton; 32—John Coneen; 34—(top) Mosler Safe Co., (bot.) W.W.; 36—Noe! Clark; 38—W.W,; 49—{it. & rt.) W.W.; 
(cen.) U.P.I.; 56—Gene Pyle; 68—{top) Grant Compton, (bot.) First National City; 69—(top It.) U.P.I., (top rt., bot. It., & bot. rt.) W.W.: 
74, 78—Herb Kratovil; 93, 98—Monsanto Chemical Co.; 101—W.W.; 114—(top) Carl Vermilya; (bot.) David Falconer; 115—David Falconer 
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Pebbles that make wafer soft 
were hard for pipes to swallow 


B. FE. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


y he make city water softer, it's 
treated with a chemical called 
“pebble lime’. This lime is blown to 
the water tanks through steel pipe. But 
the hard, sharp pebbles bombarded the 
rigid pipe at the bends. Worn out 
pipe had to be replaced every year 
or two. 

When a B.F.Goodrich distributor 
heard of the problem, he suggested 
that rubber hose be used at the bends 
where the wear was greatest. He had in 
mind a hose specially developed by 
B.F.Goodrich to handle rough ma- 


terials. The hose is made with a lining 
of the toughest, wear-resisting rubber 
known. The rubber is so rugged that 
on many jobs it outlasts the hardest 
steel 10 to 1. 

The B.F.Goodrich hose was tried, 
and it worked perfectly. Unlike rigid 
steel which must stand and take it, and 
so wear out, the lime pebbles simply 
bounce off the rubber, doing no 
harm. Today, there are 16 lengths of 
B.F.Goodrich hose in this plant, some 
of them in their ninth year on the job. 

The plant saved plenty on installation 


costs, too. The use of hose eliminates 
the need of attaching two pipes to each 
blower to supply separate pipe lines 
The flexible rubber hose can be dis 
connected, switched over to the other 
line, and hooked up in a matter 
minutes. 

Your B.F.Goodrich distributor 
exact specifications forthe B.F.Goodric! 
hose described here. And as a factory 
trained specialist in rubber products, h¢ 
can answer your questions about a/i 
the rubber products B.F.Goodrich 
makes for industry. B.F.Goodrich 
Industrial Products Co., Dept. M-567, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


BE Goodrich industrial rubber products 
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THERE’S A BETTER WAY...to protect your products! 


Come snow, sleet or hail, Glidden finishes provide real 
umbrella protection—against extreme temperatures, 
humidity, corrosion, impact, fading, staining and all 
other enemies of product finishes. 


Glidden industrial finishes insure the special pro- 
tection your particular products need because they are 
custom-formulated. 


Glidden Technical Service—the most thorough and 
practical in the industry —includes complete analyses 
of finishing problems im your plant by experienced 
technicians. 


For real umbrella protection, use both—Glidden 
Finishes plus Glidden Technical Service — whatever 
your product, process or problem. 


FINISHES FOR EVERY PRODUCT 


The Glidden Company 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION 
900 Union Commerce Buyijding + Cleveland 14, Ohio 


"THE GLIDDEN UMBRELLA” 
of protection combjnes comprehensive 
technical service and custom-formulation 
of product finishes for all industry. 


in Canada: The Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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More Bullish 


Dear Sir: 

May I point out that the best 
estimates of 1958 air cargo carry- 
ings available from both this asso- 
ciation and the International Civil 
Aviation Organization are consider- 
ably more optimistic than the chart 
reproduced in connection with your 
article on air freight [BW— Mar.14 
*59,p104]. ICAO estimates for 1958 
show an increase of one per cent 
over 1957 in total world air cargo 
traffic including U.S. domestic, 
and an increase of almost four per 
cent in international cargo carry- 
ings. While official operating sta- 
tistics for IATA members will not 
be complete until mid-year, we ex- 
pect they will show approximately 
the same result. In any event, these 
figures only bear out the article’s 
bullish predictions for the air cargo 
market. 

RALPH COHEN 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSN. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Different Approach 


Dear Sir: 

In the article entitled The Treas- 
ury Holds the Key [BW—Mar.14 
°59,p50], the tables indicating the 
“need for funds” and those sup- 
plied by “regular lenders” show a 
considerable difference between in- 
dividual estimates forecast by the 
Bankers Trust Co. and those which 
we compiled. 

I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that these two sets 
of figures represent different ap- 
proaches. If they had been made 
on the same basis these estimates 
would have been much more alike. 

For example, in making our 
estimates of the requirements for 
funds, in some categories pur- 
chases by commercial banks, fed- 
eral agencies and a few others were 
deducted, which the Bankers Trust 
did not do. 

We also deducted from our esti- 
mates of the amount of capital 
available from a specified list of in- 
stitutional investors, those funds 
which it is anticipated will neces- 
sarily be used for other purposes. 

. . . readers of the article who 
have not seen the originals, and 
have not studied this for themselves, 
might be confused... . 

GirarRD L. SPENCER 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The men of SHARONSTEEL...they make quality a tradition 


PHOTO GY KARSH OF GTIAMA 


When Hot Steel is on Edge 
Adam Bush Keeps it Moving! 


When you're in the business of making top quality steels, expert handling is very much a part of the 
job. That’s where steelmen like Adam Bush come in. This veteran steelmaker makes certain strip 
coming from the hot mill is in perfect condition prior to further processing. 

Adam is one of a team of Sharon steel handling specialists who work the oscillating runout table where 
white hot steel is ejected on edge in ribbon form. At this important station he and men like him use 
their long experience to make certain every ounce of Sharon Steel is of the finest quality possible. 
Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pennsylvania. 


SHARON C--“4 STEEL 







































FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


G3ro 
Annual Report 


% Increase 
1958 Over 1957 


$2.40* - 








Common Dividend Rate 
Earnings Per Share 


(Company only) ** $3.70 22.1 
Gross Electric Plant $1,268,323,599 11.8 
Gross Revenue $256,243,262 72 
Operating Expenses $200,572,847 15.8 
Taxes $73,119,089 31.0 
Net Income $40,005,407 26.7 
Payrolls $53,370,776 3.9 
Total Meters 1,561,874 3.9 


NEW PLANT 


Two steam units at Huntington Beach, totaling 
435,000 kw, completed; additional capacity 
under construction totals 526,000 kw. 



















PERMANENT FINANCING 


Two security issues sold for $75,164,950, includ- 
ing 4.78% Preferred Stock and Series K 
(454%) Bonds. 





*DIVIDEND INCREASE 





Quarterly dividend raised to 65¢ (equivalent to 
$2.60 annually) on December 18, 1958, payable 
January 31, 1959. 
**EARNINGS PER SHARE 
Consolidated earnings per share were $3.74 and 
$3.08 in 1958 and 1957 respectively. 
CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED 
BALANCE SHEET Dec. 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


Electric Plant ... . . . $1,067,263,964 
Investments and Other Assets . 8,394,355 



















Current Assets sh eagle 88,934,954 
Deferred Charges . ... . 3,591,176 
Capital Stock Expense ... 3,396,504 

Total Assets. . . . . $1,171,580,953 





LIABILITIES 











Stated Capital and Surplus. . $ 512,568,671 
Long Term Debt ..... 540,464,700 
Current Liabilities eee 84,497,348 
Deferred Income Tax Reserve 15,036,103 
Other Reserves and Liabilities . 19,014,131 

Total Liabilities . . . $1,171,580,953 


For a copy of Southern California Edison’s 1958 
Annual Report write: T. J. Gamble, Secretary, 
P.O. Box 351, Los Angeles 53, California. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 
Edison Building + 601 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 53, California 





“Top companies move their produdé intop tucks ..- 


Companies that have achieved dependable, low-cost prod- 
uct transportation use Mack trucks. They know their opera- 
tions are smooth and trouble-free because they are using 
the most reliable and economical equipment they can buy. 


Mack trucks deliver unsurpassed performance under all 


conditions of terrain and weather . . . on all types of haul- 
ing jobs . . . on rough logging roads or big earth moving 
projects . . . in city traffic or express highway. Whenever 


your trucks are asked to handle demanding jobs, you'll get 
them done better and more economically with Macks. 
Macks do this because they’re built to the highest quality 
standards in the industry. Moreover, Mack Thermodyne® 
engines and all other vital components are built by Mack 
for Mack trucks alone. Components that stand up under 


all operating conditions and work together most effi- 


ciently mean the difference between a profitable operation 
and one plagued by costly downtime and maintenance. 

If slowdowns, breakdowns or high costs are your trans- 
portation problems, it’s time to switch to Macks. They'll 
help you build the kind of operation you need. Your local 
Mack branch or distributor will show you why. Mack 
Trucks, Inc., Plainfield, New Jersey. In Canada: Mack 
Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 

In diesel truck sales for the sixth straight year. . . it’s 


MACK ... nearly two to one. 


> 


TRUCKS, BUSES AND FIRE APPARATUS 





pel out what you need m atuck—— 


For dependable hauling of bulk acid, Dixon Chemicals has just added more Macks like this to its New Jersey fleet. 
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From tree to customer— 
throughout its huge frozen concentrate operation—Minute Maid Corporation depends on Macks for economical hauling. 


_— see if it doeavt spell MACK 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Los Angeles gets economical, first-class delivery with Mack tractors like this. 





Auto Maker Switches to New Thomas Strip 
Pattern Rolled Steel for Instrument Panels 


All four sections of instrument panel are tested for dimensions in 
checking fixture in Quality Standards Department of auto plant. 


Rolled-in Calf-Skin design 
withstands deep draws, 


takes paint well. 


Instrument panels fabricated from 
Pattern Rolled Strip Steel made their 
debut in all 1959 models of one of 
the largest auto makers. 


The Pattern Rolled Steel Strip 
is furnished the auto maker by 
the Thomas Strip Division of 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. with a 
leather grain. Pattern Rolled, in 
any design that can be drawn 
with pencil and paper, is avail- 
able in strip and sheet widths 
up to 48 inches. 


The auto manufacturer specifies 
Pattern Rolled in five widths rang- 
ing from 16 to 23% inches in coils 
of steel measuring .041 inch in 
thickness. 


e Made In Sections— Presses with 
up to 70,000 pounds pressure fabri- 
cate the instrument panels in four 
sections—upper right and left and 
two side panels. After painting and 
baking, panels are assembled in car 
bodies on the assembly lines. Testing 


Close-up of the calf-skin grain rolled 
into the steel at Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s 
Thomas Strip Division. 








In fabricating unit of large auto manufacturer, an instru- 
ment panel section is examined in checking fixture. 


on checking fixtures assures that 
both individual sections and com- 
plete panel assemblies are accurate 
dimensionally for a smooth fit during 
assembly. 


Uniformity of hardness is 
another prime requirement for 
steady pressing operations. 
Surface is critical, too, because 
flaws would spoil the leather 
appearance and show through 
the painting job. Surface quality 
also plays a part in providing 
good adhesion between steel 
and paint. 


Drawing quality must be tops. On 
the upper left instrument panel sec- 


tion, a corner is drawn to a depth of 
4% inches without tearing the steel 
or even pulling the design out of 
alignment. Here a correction of .001 
inch in the depth of the original 
pattern yielded the best results. Now 
Thomas Strip provides coils pattern 
rolled to a very rigid specification 
on depth of pattern. 


Pattern Rolled Thomas Strip 
is made from cold rolled steel 
with all the skill which Thomas 
has built up in more than 40 
years of strip experience. Now 
Pattern Rolled is available in 
sheet widths with any pattern 
you desire rolled into the steel 
from one edge to the other and 
from the start of the coil right 
to the end. 


Pittsburgh 


Grant Building 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 





Instrument panel sections are painted and then assem- 
bled in the completed auto body. 


Any fabricator whose product can 
gain sales appeal from improved 
appearance will profit by investi- 
gating the advantages of Thomas 
Strip’s Pattern Rolled Strip or Sheet. 
It’s available plain, or coated, 
many widths with copper, brass, tin 
chrome, nickel, zinc or lead alloy 
Thomas Strip Pattern Rolled also 
can be coated with paint, enamel or 
lacquer on both sides or even on 
each side in a different color. 

Whether you choose a design for 
product appearance or as an aid to 
further processing, Pattern Rolled’s 
drawing quality, formability and 
surface will bring you production 
economies. Consult a 'Thomas Strip 
engineer on how you can use this 
new, modern metal. Call a Thomas 
man in the nearest district office. 


j ». Division 
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Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
New York Tulsa 
Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


EVANS loading engineers 
to help you cut shipping 


Evans service to railroads and shippers goes far 


beyond the manufacture and installation of 
damage-prevention equipment. Our 44 years ex- 
perience is available to you through a nationwide 
network of Evans offices staffed with loading engi- 
neers who are ready to help you solve your damage 
problems the DF* way. 

Evans engineers will show you how quickly and 
easily DF cars can be loaded . . . how DF equip- 
ment virtually eliminates shipping damage, and lets 


SHIPPERS AND RAILROADS: 


NO EXTRA COST TO YOU 
FOR THIS EXCLUSIVE 


Me SERVICE 





you load heavier, too. What’s more, when your first 
DF car arrives, an Evans engineer is available upon 
request to demonstrate to your loading crews how 
simple it is to protect lading the DF way. 


There are now 36,000 DF-equipped cars avail- 
able to shippers without additional charge on 50 
Class I railroads. If you have a damage problem, 
DF could be your answer. For further information 
write Evans Products Company, Dept. B-3, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 


*DF is a trademark of the Evans Products Company...only Evans makes the DF Loader 
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EVANS 


RAILROAD LOADING 
EQUIPMENT 
manufactured by 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan 


DF cars are popular with shippers 
because they give freight the “Kid 
Glove Treatment,” positive protec- 
tion that pampers freight, eliminates 
damage and dunnage. DF cars are 
profitable to railroads because ship- 
pers keep them loaded coming and - 
going . . . load them heavier, use 
them oftener. This shipper prefer- 
ence can increase a DF car’s revenue i 
from $4,000 to $12,000 yearly! = 
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, NEW... CHINA-COTE® SERVICE CUP 


is a daring innovation in paper service 
that combines the look and feel of china 
with the economy of paper. This remarkable 
new cup has an inner lining of superior 
plastic that saves the flavor of coffee, tea 
and all other hot drinks... holds heat as no 
previous paper cup ever could. Handsome, 
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hghtweight and completely disposable, 
China-Cote Service Cup assures you easy 
handling...sanitary service. Companion 


e.2 : Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, Dept. BW39 
QO er | ) } a e O y CO ac 1S : 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
* Please send me information on China-Cote® 
: Service Cups an d packages. 


practically indestructible. | ~ 
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CLARK CONTAINERS SELL ON SIGHT. Eye-catching 
design, faithfully reproduced in true-to-life color, makes each Clark 
container a sure-fire stimulator of the buying impulse. Even the most 
intricate art is lithographed by Clark experts with fine-line accuracy... 
and a fine eye to quality. Clark lithographed metal containers have an 


incomparable fresh beauty and sparkle. They sell on sight. 





lithographed metal containers 


L/L. CLARK 


di : J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co., Rockford, iil.; 
neenceprtec teeny lg aries og Ome are =. Liberty Division Plant and Sales, Lancaster, Pa.; 
er Design" gives basic facts on how containers 
are designed to sell on sight. Send for a copy today. New York Sales Office, Chrysler Bldg., New York 17 
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He works for Bank of America — but he 
can also work for you. 


In New Delhi, Duesseldorf or Dublin — 
wherever you do business — you can get 
expert financial assistance on-the-spot 
from the foreign branches, representatives, 


man-on-the-sp 





Ot 


in New Delhi 


affiliates and correspondents of our Inter- 
national Banking Organization. 


If your firm can use this kind of first- 
hand service, just give us a call. Next to 
going abroad yourself, there’s no better 
way to look after your interests overseas, 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION @ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
HEAD OFFICES : SAN FRANCISCO 20 + LOS ANGELES 54+ BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY S 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London © Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama * Kobe ® Osaka © Bangkok * Guam 
Paris ¢ Duesseldorf © New Delhi © Havana © Rio de Janeiro * Beirut * Buenos Aires 











REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Mexico City ® Milan * Zu 
BANK OF AMERICA — International. (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York * Duesseld 
Singapore ©* Paris ¢ Beirut © Guatemala City BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: Milan © Rome © Genoa © Naples © Florence © Venice © 66 Branches througho 














This is a public service advertisement on our economic health. 
Its message is based on statements by the Honorable Robert Anderson, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 


THERE IS A CURE 
FOR INFLATION 


To most people, inflation means that it costs 
more to set the table, more to clothe and house 
the family. 

Inflation hurts everyone alike. It hurts farmers 
and city people, business and labor. It is not a 
political problem. It bears no party labels. It is a 
very serious economic problem for all our people. 


Even a “little” inflation is bad 





Some have suggested that a slight rise in prices 
each year is not harmful. 

Economic history reveals that there is no such 
thing as “little” inflation. As long as prices keep 
rising year after year, the value of the dollar de- 
clines and people—particularly those on fixed 
incomes—are seriously hurt. 


What the government can do 





The government can pay its current expenses 
out of current income. This calls for discipline 
and courage in government—and it is particu- 
larly appropriate in prosperous times. A govern- 
ment deficit (or fear of future deficits) can keep 
people from saving because of the possible 
shrinkage of these savings through inflation. If 
we ever reach the point where the people believe 
that to speculate is safe—but to save is to gamble 
—then we are indeed in trouble. 


What we can do to help 





We can urge and actively support economies 
in government—whether federal, state or local. 
This does not mean endangering national security 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1959—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or affecting vital services, but it does mean help- 
ing the government to limit spending to services 
which are truly necessary. 

We should not run to the federal government 
for help on matters which we ourselves should 
take care of as individual citizens or through our 
local forms of government. 

Cutting government expenditures is a job for 
everyone, if taxes and our government debt are 
to be reduced. Reduction of both is extremely 
important in our fight against inflation. 

We can buy prudently. It is always wise to get 
full value for our money. But, in time of inflation, 
it is even more important. 

We can save more. We are a saving nation. We 
must save to pay for the modernized or addi- 
tional plant and equipment which industry needs 
to raise its productivity, and to make the increas- 
ing jobs our country must have. The more we 
save, the more we help ourselves . . . and the 
more value we give the dollar. 

We can give a dollar’s worth of value for every 
dollar we earn. Increased productivity is an 
effective way to help defeat inflation. Here is 
what President Eisenhower said about produc- 
tivity: 

. if our efficiency does not increase, if 
our productivity does not rise, we... will 
tend to fall into the costly error of over- 
paying ourselves for the work we do. Along 
that road .. . lies the spur to further in- 
flation.” 
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Buildings ...Color...and 


bf 


NATIONAL STEEL 


Now you can have a modern building in beautiful factory-applied insulated buildings that cost less to heat or cool. Har 
color—a major new advance in pre-engineered buildings brought buildings that are low in first cost, low in maintenance, 

to you by National Steel through its Stran-Steel Division. Pre-engineered buildings in factory-applied colors* are typical 
Now for that new store, manufacturing plant, warehouse or farm the many continuing advances that National Steel brings 
structure, you can select a fine building made of steel, with the | American industry through its six major divisions: Great Lakes 
special elegance of one or more lustrous Stran-Satin colors: blue, Steel Corporation, Weirton Steel Company, Stran-Steel Corpora 
green, rose, bronze, white or gray. tion, Enamelstrip Corporation, The Hanna Furnace Corporatio 
Yes, National adds the magic of color to the many features and National Steel Products Company. 

functions that have already made Stran-Steel buildings a main- *For descriptive literature, write 

stay of commerce, industry and agriculture. For here are easily Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





From Hilton comes CARTE BLANCHE * — 





the all-purpose credit card reserved for 
men of responsibility. CARTE BLANCHE is 
honored—and honors you—everywhere. 
Carry CARTE BLANCHE and your estab- 
lished credit reputation travels with you 
... the world over. 


ae 
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CARTE BLANCHE is the only credit cre- 


~ 


dential a businessman needs. It enables 
him to cash checks in hotels, charge hotel 


and motel accommodations, restaurant ONE 
meals, purchases in retail stores and spe- 
cialty shops, gasoline and motoring needs 
at service stations from coast to coast, car 
rentals and other services. Today—in the | \ ILLION 
United States and abroad—thousands of 


carefully selected establishments honor 
CARTE BLANCHE. | \ | | N 


But CARTE BLANCHE is more than a credit 
card. It is a credit credential—certifying as 
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no conventional credit card can that you 
are a man of responsibility. A man whose 


credit reputation is known and honored HA\ | 3 
by Hilton Hotels, and who is accustomed -? 4 


to the finest service and attention. 





Today one million men of responsibility 
carry CARTE BLANCHE. You are invited 
to join them. + Trademark 


To apply for CARTE BLANCHE, simply fill out the card attached to this page. With your CARTE BLANCHE 
card you will receive the CARTE BLANCHE Directory, listing all the establishments that honor the card. * Trademark 
There will be no charge for your card when it is used only for Hilton Hotels services. When you decide to 


use CARTE BLANCHE for other than Hilton Hotels services, you will then be billed the annual fee of $6. 


CARTE BLANCHE RESERVATION SERVICE: Receive immediate confirmation of Hilton Hotel reservations 


anywhere in the world by calling any one of the 55 offices listed in the CARTE BLANCHE Directory. 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE NECESSARY iF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 
—Postage Will Be Paid By-— 


Hilton Credit Corp 
Dept. B-51, 8544 Sunset Boulevard 


Los Angeles 46, California 
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The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card—Your Finest Credit Credential 
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Interstate 44 (also U.S. 66) bypassing St. Louis, Missouri—another new-type concrete highway 


“Highways should be 
seen and not heard! So make 
mine new-type concrete!” 





New reute numbers for Interstate Highways! 
You'll follow specially numbered red, white 
and blue markers, and you'll find all East- 
West highways have even numbers and all 
North-South highways have odd numbers. 








“I go concrete—new-type concrete— 
every time | can. Believe me, it rides as 
smooth as it looks. This pavement’s 
really flat. No dips and humps. And no 
thumps either. Mighty quiet and relax- 
ing—the way | like it. We're going to 
see a lot of this concrete on the new 
Interstate System, much to my pleasure!” 


How smooth a ride can you get? Head 
your car onto a highway of new-type 
concrete! You'll see . . . and marvel! 

With new-type concrete, highway 
engineers put under your wheels the 
flattest pavement there is. Specially 
designed subbases will keep it that way 
an expected 50 years and more. 

Even freezing and de-icers won’t 


Says WALT KELLY, 
famous cartoonist, creator of the 


popular comic strip, “Pogo” 


roughen that beautiful surface. A re- 
markable process called “air entrain- 
ment”’ puts billions of tiny air bubbles 
into the concrete and prevents this. 

Most new-type concrete is continu- 
ous-laid with only tiny, sawed-in 
cushion spaces you can’t hear or feel. 
No thumps. It’s sound-conditioned— 
and your restful ride proves it! 

And concrete fits today’s emphasis 
on safety. Its grainy surface provides 
real skid resistance—even when wet. 
At night, concrete’s light color helps 
you see better. 

Concrete stretches tax dollars, too! 
First cost is moderate. Upkeep? As 
much as 60% lower than for asphalt. 
New-type concrete is the preferred 
pavement for the Interstate System. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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Steel promises to dominate second-quarter news—even more, perhaps 
than it has dominated in the quarter now ending. This will be true even 
though other parts of the economy will be doing very well indeed: 


* There will be new records for dollar value of production, for physical 
volume of production, and for corporate profits. 


¢ Employment will be the best ever for this season of the year. 


* Personal income will set new highs, and so will consumer spending. 


Yet, with a steel strike pending, all this will seem a bit unreal. 


How much of the second quarter’s activity will be borrowed from 
the future? How much of a third-quarter slump will there be, strike or no 
strike? Will recovery be impaired—or inflation spurred—in the process? 


Steel holds, at least in part, answers to all these questions. 


Inventory buying has not been confined to steel, of course. It has spread 
to copper and aluminum, conspicuously; probably it exists in many other 
things in a more quiet way. 


But this stocking up isn’t sheer froth—something we should not have 
indulged in and, barring strike threats, would not have enjoyed. 


Stocks had to be built up anyhow to support reviving activity. 


Inventories doubtless are being accumulated at an earlier date and a 
more rapid rate than in the normal course of recovery. 


New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank points out in its current letter that 
perhaps 6-million tons are being added to steel inventories in the first half 
of the year. And it says that, if no strike occurs, orders will be cut back after 
June. But it adds: 


“Inventories will not be top-heavy at midyear—estimates are that they 
will be no more than is needed to support the level of consumption in pros- 
pect for the second half of the year.” 


If inventories on July 1 will not be excessive, then it follows that a 
strike will pull them below actual needs. On that reasoning, a strike would 
be followed by another wave of inventory accumulation. 


Official estimates this week revealed Washington’s present thinking 
about the size of the economy in dollars, now and for next quarter. 


Gross national product is believed to have grown in the first quarter 
to an annual rate of $464-billion. That would be $11-billion better than the 
rate at the end of last year. Moreover, the Washington economists agree 
next quarter will add almost as much again (BW—Mar.21’59,p19). 


Even widespread strikes, if they weren’t prolonged, probably wouldn't 
totally arrest this growth in the third quarter. And the rise would be 
resumed, in any event, during the fourth. 


Production will advance, in physical terms, another 2 or 3 points in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index during the second quarter. And each 
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rise that is posted will presumably be in new high ground, for it will be 
surprising if we aren’t equaling in March the boom high of 146 (reached 
by the index in the opening months of 1957). 


Estimating the increases in employment from now to June is a bit 
more hazardous than guessing at production gains. The reason is simply 
that employment hasn’t quite been matching the recovery in output. 


Nevertheless, it seems altogether probable that there will be jobs for 
6634-million workers in June. 


This would be slightly better than that month’s previous peak—6612- 
million, reached by the June figure in both 1956 and 1957. And it would 
be almost 2-million higher than last year. 


New records for employment this summer won’t reduce unemployment 
to the 2.8-million recorded in June of 1956 or 3-million in 1957. That’s 
simply because the labor force has grown in the meantime. 


But there is no doubt that unemployment in June will be substantially 
below the year-earlier figure of 5.4-million (the recession’s worst level). 


Improvement in machine tool business adds to the evidence that 
industry has begun to increase its spending on capital equipment. 


New orders, which began to show real signs of a pickup as far back 
as October, now are averaging fully one-third higher than a year ago. 
February’s total of $4542-million certainly isn’t high by historical standards, 
but it was the best in a year and a half. 


Moreover, with the improvement in orders, production shows signs of 
picking up. February’s shipments, valued at $36-million, nevertheless were 
well below the average of $50-million a month in 1958’s first half. 


Builders of machine tools booked nearly $20-million more business 
than they shipped in the first two months of the year. That’s the first sizable 
addition to the industry’s backlog in a long while. However, it brings little 
consolation so long as the gain is accomplished by holding down production 
more than through any real strength in new orders. 


There’s an undertone of hopefulness, though. Ludlow King, executive 
vice-president of National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn., says both large 
and small shops report increased inquiry on substantial orders. 


One industry that’s a sure bet to establish 2 new second-quarter record 
is construction. Value of all work put in place should be at least $13.2-billion, 
and it probably will run closer to $13.4-billion. 


That would compare with just under $12-billion for the same three 
months last year and the previous high of $12.3-billion in 1957. 


Housing, of course, will be the biggest contributor to this gain. The 
value of work done on all types of dwellings will be about $5-billion for the 
quarter, up from $4.2-billion in that period last year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 28, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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.Now! National Car Rentals 
brings you a new kind 


of localized, personalized 





car rental service... 





NEW '59 FORD GALAXIES 
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1. THE NATIONAL WAY IS SPREADING WORLD-WIDE. City after city, town after town now offer National’s personal car rental! 
service. National has over 700 offices in the U. S., Canada and 28 foreign countries . . . and more local owner-managers are displaying 
the National sign of hospitality every day. When you go—go National. To be sure, make your reservations through Nationa! offic: 





2. NATIONAL’S HOME-TOWN HOSPITALITY. You 
get personal service with a home-town flavor from 
ational’s local owner-managers. Men who have spent 
their lives serving their home-town neighbors practice 
those little courtesies to help serve you—better. 


3. OWNER-MANAGER CARE MEANS A SAFER CAR. And you get 
a cleaner car, too. National owner-managers personally check their cars 
to make sure you’ll drive-one of the cleanest, soundest, safest cars on the 
road—a National car. And National owner-managers’ local “‘know-how’ 
helps you pick the best routes, avoid heavy traffic, save your time and temper 





Seen 


NATIONAL’S SPECIAL CORPORATION SERVICE. 
special corporation service a car is waiting at your 
door . . . at special low rates, too. Ask your local National owner- 


5. CARRY NATIONAL HOSPITALITY IN YOUR WALLET. 
With your National Credit Card you enjoy the privilege 
of charging at any National office. If you don’t have a 


4. ASK ABOUT 
With National’s 





manager for details on how you and your company can save time 
and money with the world’s fastest-growing car rental service. 


National “no fuss” Credit Card, call your local National 
office and ask the owner-manager for one, today. 








Two amazing new staplers from Bostitch ! 


(Top) New Bostitch B12 Standard desk stapler (Bottom) New Bostitch Traveler works where work 
fastens two ways. Looks handsome on your desk, takes you. Small, light, just the thing for anyone 
speeds work flow with fastening to fit the job— |= who moves about and needs a stapler with him. 
either permanent or temporary. Opens wide for tacking. Has staple remover, too. 


Your stationer has both the Bostitch B12 Standard and the Bostitch Traveler 
now. See and try them soon. Bostitch B12, $5.95*. Bostitch Traveler, $3.25*. 


*Prices, slightly higher in the West and Canada, are subject to change without notice 


Fasten it better and taster with B 0 q ’ | } C he 


443 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 
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Easter Sales—Brisk but No Boom 


@ Easter sales are up from 10% to 15% above last 
year’s—but retailers had hoped to match 1957's record. 


@ Bad weather and heavy unemployment in some 


regions are the chief causes for their disappointment. 


@ When skies cleared, customers bought eagerly, 


but their price-consciousness indicates they’re still suffering 


from a slight recession hangover. 


Retailers this week rang up their final 
sales before Easter convinced of two 
things: 

¢ There’s no boom in consumer 
spending, not even a boomlet in most 
areas, 

e Even so, they managed to beat 
the 1958 season by as much as 10% 
to 15%. 

As a St. Louis observer puts it: “No 
one is hippity-hopping with joy over 
Easter sales, but on the other hand, 
most are calmly satisfied with what 
they are getting.” 
¢. Patchwork Pattern—What stands out 
this year as merchants begin adding 
up March results is the lack of any 
national pattern. In fact, it’s hard to 
believe that the reports from BusINESs 
WEEK correspondents are coming from 
the same country. 


1. No Boom 


From Dallas, Portland (Ore.), and 
Los Angeles, are coming reports like 
that from a big Texas department store: 
“Awful, awful good—just like Christ- 
mas.” 

But Milwaukee, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
and Philadelphia are at the other ex- 
treme. In these big cities, disappoint- 
ment is the word for the way retailers 
feel about the year’s first big selling 
season. In fact, both Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, while reporting sales better 
than a year ago, are pointing an accus- 
ing finger at economists because “we're 
not getting the recovery we’d been led 
to believe was coming.” A Philadelphia 
retailer complains: “It’s just as though 
everyone had been telling you how terri- 
fic a certain movie was—but you come 
out wondering what everyone was rav- 
ing about.” 

It’s true that Federal Reserve Board 
figures for department store sales show 


.- 


large percentage gains over last year. 
But retailers are aiming to beat or 
match 1957. The fact is that per- 
centage gains over 1958 are deceptive. 
Last year, Easter fell in the depth of 
the recession and came later in the 
spring. So any gains have to be more 
than ordinary to make retailers cheer. 
“Things were so lousy last year,” says 
a Hartford merchant, “anything looks 
good now.” 

¢ Gripes—In general, how merchants 
feel depends on last year’s performance. 
New York stores, for instance, haven’t 
been doing so well as other areas. 
The reason is simply that they were 
doing so much better than other areas 
in 1958. Besides, both Easter and 
the Jewish holidays fell together in 
1958; this year, they are widely sep- 
arated, stretching out the season. 

You can’t. overlook the weather, 
either, although stores traditionally grab 
on to that as an excuse for either good 
or bad sales. This time, however, the 
elements played: hob in many areas just 
at the time when customers should be 
flocking into the shops. Up to last 
weekend, Milwaukee merchants were 
pessimistic: “The only way to save the 
spring is for business to at least get 
no worse, and for the weather to take 
a permanent and violent turn for the 
better.” This week, clear and warmer 
days dissipated most of the gloom. 

Des Moines stores dug themselves 
out of two blizzards—Mar. 5-6 and Mar. 
14—that closed some shops for two 
days. 
¢ Blue Skies—At the other end of the 
thermometer is the West Coast. In 
contrast to last year’s long rainy spell, 
March was warm and clear. Sales 
figures and retailers’ smiles reflect the 
sunshine. Security First National Bank’s 
department store index has consistently 
reached record levels this year. 


In Detroit, hard hit by the recession 
and still suffering from unemployment, 
cash registers played a merrier tune. 
For the four weeks ended Mar. 14, 
sales were 29% over 1958. 

Portland, Ore., is one of the few 
places where merchants agree that 
“sales are rocking along at a boomlet 
pace,” matching a strong regional ccon- 
omy that gave the area its biggest 
employment gain for any February 
since 1951. 

In general, the consensus can be 
summed up in a comment from a 
major downtown St. Louis store opera- 
tor: “People are spending again. While 
not on any spree, they seem to like this 
year’s style and that’s good enough for 
me.” 


ll. What's Selling 


Several trends became apparent as 
shoppers picked their Easter finery. 

For one thing, retailers almost uni- 
versally cheered the “demise of the 
chemise.” Said a Los Angeles’ retailer: 
“Last year, we had the chemise, the 
trapeze, and confusion. Women didn’t 
like the styles, their husbands hated 
them. No one knew what to buy—the 
manufacturer, the buyer, or the cus- 
tomer.” 
¢ Style Plus—This year, according to a 
Hartford store manager, “You'll see the 
best-dressed Easter in a couple of years.’ 
Women’s shirtwaist dresses were a 
boom item all over. The ladies appar- 
ently got complete outfits, not remodel- 
ing veat-old numbers. In at least two 
places-Houston and  Birmingham— 
flower-bedecked hats were hot items. 
And women’s shoes everywhere walked 
out of the store. 

Color caught the fancy, too—for 
clothing and even in upholstered furni- 
ture. A Des Moines’ retailer says, “Put 
on a purple shirt and forget your trou- 
bles seemed to be the attitude.” 

There were even hints—though not 
too strong anywhere—that Dad spruced 
up for Easter. Retailers claim that that’s 
a sure indicator that the recession psy- 
chology is over. But Mom and the kids 
dominated the store aisles. 
¢ For the Home—Even so, there was a 
trend toward strong sales in home fur- 
nishings—unusual during this season. 
Just sent everywhere, merchants said 
that the trend was up and will become 
stronger after Easter. “It’s the per- 
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manent things for the home people are 
buying,” a Seattle retailer says. This 
doesn't hold for appliances, where only 
a few places—Detroit for one—report 
significant gains. 
¢ Price Conscious—More important 
from the merchants’ view, shoppers— 
even in areas where Easter sales dragged 
bought medium- to higher-priced mer- 
chandise. ‘Two widely separated luxury 
shops—in Dallas and Los Angeles—had 
planned for 3% to 4% increases in the 
first half. Now, savs one: “I’m telling 
my sales staff to go ahead making a 


— 


bigger liar out of me.”’ 

Nevertheless, evervone agrees that 
onsumers are still pretty price-con- 
scious. They want value for the money 
they apparently are willing to spend. 
¢ Promotions—The result is an unusual 
number of sales and promotional events. 
In Rich’s big store in Atlanta, the 
Easter season was launched with a 
spectacular Caribbean show called 
One Enchanted Evening” (pictures, 
right 

Icy winds whipped the canopies out- 
side, but the show drew the biggest 
night-opening crowd in the store’s 92- 
vear history. In Birmingham, a Febru- 
ary “Birmingham Days” promotion— 
usually held only in the fall—lifted re- 
tail sales 45% over the same 1957 pe- 
riod 

People will respond, merchant after 
merchant says, if the weather is good, 
and if you offer them specials with real 
bargains 

Merchants are concerned that bar- 
gains are going to be harder to offer as 
the year progresses. Already, they say, 
wholesale price increases amounting to 
about 1% have been posted—in some 
cases such as hardgoods, the rise is re- 
ported to be as much as 5%. So far, 
most stores say they have been able to 
absorb the wholesale increases. But, 
as one store manager commented: “You 
keep wondering where you can squeeze 
that 1% increase into your profit pic- 
ture. But you do.” 

Stores are still able to make special 
purchases at price concessions. But 
as recovery continues, they are certain 
retail prices will have to go up. Shoes 
are expected to be tagged with an addi- 
tional 50¢ a pair. Carpet prices, on 
the strength of heavy demand, are up. 
Merchants worry about the reaction of 
the price-conscious public. 
¢ Up 10%-—Yet, all in all, stores—with 
Easter behind them—see gains for the 
vear of anywhere from 5% to 10%. 
Inventories generally are higher than a 
year ago, but not in relation to sales. 
Conservative buying policies still rule, 
although there is some loosening up. 

One retailer complains: “Manufac- 
turers haven't been willing to make a 
bet on sales—so we find ourselves run- 
ning out of the hot selling items, with- 
out any chance for reordering.” 
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NASSAU policeman stands guard at department store door. Inside, flowers and palms— 


six trailers full—native to Caribbean Islands are arranged to frame 17 fashion shows. 
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BANDS playing island music help to create atmosphere. Rich’s spent $10,000 for 

flora, and split $20,000 among 100 models, 100 musicians, and institutional advertising. 


Rich's Brings Caribbean to Atlanta 
For Enchanted Evening of Promotion 
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HARPIST draws a crowd on first floor 
Saleswomen, acting as hostesses, lurk in 
background to direct customers to displays 


ROCK ’N’ ROLL combo on second floor 
features Capitol Records’ stars, attracts a big 
audience of bop-minded teenagers. 











BOMBS fired from ship in South Atlantic (right) created artificial radiation that deflected radar beams (left) and prevented them from 
bouncing back to tracking station. ‘The artificial bands are similar to natural Van Allen belts of radiation farther up. 


What Argus Teaches U.S. Defense 


The high-altitude nuclear blasts set off by the U. S. last 


summer make plain that it’s possible to silence radio communi- 


cations and black out radar with artificial bands of radiation. 


With the explosion of three low-yield 
nuclear bombs at high altitude over the 
South Atlantic, the U.S. late last sum- 
mcr proved that anv nation possessed 
of nuclear weapons can create artificial 
bands of radiation around the earth, 
such as shown in the drawing above. 
This fact, disclosed last week, has both 
military and scientific significance. 

From the military viewpoint, it ex- 
plains why scientists and some military 
men are increasingly concerned over the 
lack of an adequate U.S. system to 
warn against enemy missiles. Present 
systems rely on radar, which could be 
blocked by such radiation. The blasts 
also argue strongly for rapid develop- 
ment of satellites for nuclear recon- 
naissance and monitoring purposes. 

From the scientific standpoint, the 
artificial creation of radiation bands— 
or auroras—means that geophysicists 
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should be able to learn, in future tests, 
much more about the nature of the 
earth’s magnetic storms. Such knowl- 
edge would have long-range commercial 
and scientific importance. 

The tests also confirm the theory 
that radiation—whether natural or man- 
made—follows the lines of force of the 
earth’s magnetic field. This theory had 
been tentatively proved by data ob- 
tained from instruments placed aboard 
the Explorer satellites. Confirmation 
was vital, however, as a preliminary to 
shooting man safely into space. 
¢ Hush-Hush—Results of the tests, 
known as Project Argus, have just be- 
gun to leak out. At first, Defense 
Dept. officials kept silent on security 
grounds. Then, under a heavy barrage 
from scientists involved, the Pentagon 
announced that the findings of the 
Army’s Explorer IV satellite, which re- 


corded the upper-altitude blasts, will 
be made public in Washington Apr. 
27, 28, and 29 under auspices of the 
National Science Foundation and the 
International Geophysical Year, at 
NSF’s annual meetings. 

Already, however, a picture is begin- 
ning to emerge, out of bits of informa- 
tion given out by participating scientists 
and from a report on Project Argus de- 
livered to a House subcommittee last 
month. 
¢ Testing Theories—Behind the tests 
lay a number of theories propounded in 
recent years in an effort to answer a 
puzzling question: What would happen 
if a nuclear bomb exploded several 
hundred miles above the earth? The 
scientific consensus was that the elec- 
trons spewed forth by the blast would 
be caught moments afterward by the 
earth’s magnetic field. In effect, thev 
would become a manmade radiation 
belt inside the two natural radiation 
belts—the Van Allen belts—that girdle 
the earth at even higher altitudes. 

If the theory was to be tested by 
experiment, it had to be done before 
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Oct. 31, when a one-year moratorium 
on nuclear tests began. So, late last 
summer, scientists under the Penta- 
gon’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency went to work. They fired low- 
yield bombs into the air, triggered to 
explode at a 300-mile altitude—from 
Johnston Island in the South Pacific 
on Aug. 1 and 12, from the USS 
Norton Sound in the South Atlantic 
on Aug. 27 and 30 and Sept. 6. Ground 
monitors and high-altitude rockets— 
joined in the South Atlantic tests by 
Explorer [V—studied the results. 

The findings were precisely what 
scientists anticipated. Within a minute, 
an aurora became visible high in the 
sky. In the Johnston Island tests, com- 
munications were blacked out to and 
from Hawaii and across the Pacific. 
Radio interference started immediately 
and persisted for a day and a half. 
¢ Blocked Radar—In these tests, the 
bombs were relatively small, as nuclear 
explosives go—equal to the force of only 
about 1,000 tons of TNT. With bigger 
bombs, exploded at the correct altitude 
and angle, an attacking nation could 
theoretically black out its enemy’s de- 
fensive radar system. Most radar beams 
would simply bounce off the heavy 
curtain of electrons created by the 
blasts, instead of penetrating through it 
to detect an oncoming missile or plane. 
This could render useless the radar in 
the U.S. DEW line, stretching across 
the Arctic north, and in the BMEWS 
installations, now under construction in 
Alaska and Greenland. 

With radar blacked out, there would 
likely be no warning before bombs 
started falling. Perhaps worse still, the 
blackout might cripple retaliatory strik- 
ing power. There’s still disagreement 
over how seriously a big bomb explo- 
sion in the upper atmosphere would 
disrupt communications. But it con- 
ceivably could prevent contact with air- 
borne Strategic Air Command planes. 

The threat that an enemy could 
block radio communications and radar 
shows why the U.S. is so interested 
in keeping underwater cables intact as 
a link with Europe and other con- 
tinents. It also underlines the im- 
portance of research to perfect infrared 
detection systems that are immune to 
radiation interference (BW—Mar.7°59, 
p36). 
¢ Defensive Shield?—Of course, the 
tests show that the U.S. has another 
possible way to jam enemy communica- 
tions, in its turn. But it’s unlikely that 
the artificial bands of radiation could 
provide a defense blanket against mis- 
siles, as some have speculated. 

Besides negatively charged electrons, 
a nuclear blast creates enormous quan- 
tities of X-rays, light rays, neutrons, and 
other atomic particles. The theory has 
been that a curtain of these particles at 
high altitude might set off a missile’s 
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nuclear warhead before it reaches its 
target. However, an attacking nation 
would almost certainly take the pre- 
caution of attaching a metallic shield 
to the warhead to prevent such pre- 
mature detonation. 

¢ Watching Eye—Il'rom the tests, it 
looks as if any nuclear explosion emits 
enough atomic particles to increase radi- 
ation perceptibly at certain altitudes 
above the earth’s surface. Gradually, 
this radiation is sucked into one of the 
larger Van Allen belts farther up. But 
for a matter of months—or weeks in the 
case of neutrons—small satellites criss- 
crossing the upper air should be able to 
chart any sudden increase in radiation 
levels. 

There’s little cause for concern that 
radiation at such high altitudes will 
raise radiation at ground level very 
much. The concentration of atomic 
particles in the two Van Allen belts is 


immense by comparison with the arti- 
ficial bands, and this radiation, which 
presumably comes from the sun’s rays, 
is held firmly in place by the earth’s 
magnetic field. 
¢ Message to Venus—The publicity for 
the bomb tests last week almost ob 
scured another delayed announcement 
of progress in space research—the report 
that Massachusetts Institute of ‘lech 
nology scientists had bounced a radio 
beam off Venus in February, 1958 
The message to Venus is significant 
for space research in two ways: 

e It sets the stage for accurate 
navigation when the first rocket is fired 
at Venus, perhaps this year. 

e It verifies that interplanetary 
communications will be possible. If a 
rocket carrying communications gear i 
landed without damage on Venus, 
Mars, or another planet, it should be 
able to send back to earth information 


Fallout Report Stirs AEC Foes 


Pentagon disclosures on faster fallout, heavier in U. S., 
fan battle over AEC views and may lead to full public airing 
of question and some clipping of AEC powers. 


The Atomic Energy Commission long 
has been accused of dangerously gloss- 
ing over hazards from radioactive fall- 
out. Whatever the merits of the charge, 
disclosures in the past week give critics 
enough ammunition to put the com- 
mission’s feet squarely up to the fire. 

Under pressure from the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, the Defense Dept. has released 
data indicating that radioactive debris 
is settling on the earth faster than esti- 
mated. Worse yet, U.S. citizens are 
getting more than their share. 

Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Loper, atomic 
adviser to the Secretary of Defense, dis- 
closed that new measurements indicate 
radioactive particles remain suspended 
in the stratosphere for only two years, 
instead of seven as AEC assumed. 

Loper, although emphasizing that 
danger to human life is small, said “the 
concentration of strontium 90 on the 
surface of the earth is greater in the 
U.S. than in any other area of the 
world.” 
¢ Storm—The storm that immediately 
arose in Congress stems not only from 
the new findings themselves, but also 
from AEC’s alleged efforts to keep 
them from the public. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.), 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions subcommittee on disarmament, 
charged that AEC has been playing 
down the dangers of fallout. 

The final returns, however, are not 
in—the commission isn’t ready to ac- 
cept the new conclusions all the way. 


AEC Chmn. John A. McCone bridles 
at suggestions that the commission has 
withheld information from the public 
or from the U. N. Republican law 
makers blame the reaction on Presiden- 
tial aspirations of some Democrats. 

¢ Repercussions—Still, the repercus 
sions will be wide: 

e By stirring up new pressure for 
a permanent ban on atomic weapons 
testing, the disclosures complicate the 
U. S.-Soviet negotiations at Geneva on 
the question of halting tests. Sen 
Humphrey, for example, called for in 
creased efforts to halt testing; and Sens. 
Clinton Anderson (D-N. M.) and Al- 
bert Gore (D-Tenn.), key members of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, 
said future tests should be underground 
or in outer space to avoid fallout. 

e The successor to Dr. Willard |] 
Libby, scientific member of AEC who 
is retiring June 30, will undergo search- 
ing questioning on his fallout views 
Libby has been the chief architect of 
commission policies on this subject 

e Since background radiation now 
is put higher, pressure could grow to 
reduce even further the permissible 
“extra” exposure encountered by work- 
ers in plants using nuclear devices. 

e There’s strong sentiment in the 
U.S. Public Health Service for an in 
tensive effort to pin down the biological 
effects of radiation, and keep count of 
medical and other radiation exposures 
encountered by every U.S. citizen. ‘The 
AEC already has a $17-million-a-year 
program of atomic health research, and 
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plans to spend even more. Both Libby 
and Gen. Loper agree that new experi- 
ments must be conducted to determine 
how rapidly, and where, radioactive 
fallout settles on the earth. 
¢ The Joint Committee suddenly 

announced plans for a new inquiry on 
fallout in May. McCone savs he not 
only welcomes the inquiry, but is urg- 
ing the National Academy of Sciences 
to hokl an inter-agency conference on 
the fallout problem in late May. The 
Academy has announced it will update 
its 1956 studv—considered the most 
iuthoritative on radiation hazards. 

Since top officials indicate more pre- 
cise data should be available by that 
time, an unprecedented public airing of 
the fallout problem is likel 
¢ Switch in AEC Powers—Deservedl\ 
or not, AEC’s credibility on the fallout 
question has suffered. Accordingly, the 
odds are now greater that AEC will 
lose its jurisdiction over atomic health 
ind safety to the Public Health Service 

Such a switch, alreadv recommended 
by an advisory group to the Health 
Service, was under study by the Budget 
Bureau even before the new fallout 
controversy The contention is that 
AEC, as the chief salesman for mil 
tarv and civil uses of atomic energy, 
is hardly the best agency to judge the 
safety of cither bomb tests or peaceful 
uses of the atom 
e Controversy—Critics of AEC ac- 
knowledge that additional radiation from 
fallout is not vet large in over-all terms 
lhe big dispute is over how fast radio- 
ictive particles from hydrogen bomb 
explosions settle down from the strat 
osphere all over the world, and just 
what proportion of total fallout is of 
this worldwide varictv. The greatest 


«langer, it’s conceded, is not to those 


now living, but the possible genetic 
harm to future generations 

According to Libby, radioactive de- 
bris reaching the stratosphere is scat 
tered rather evenly around the world. 
But as far back as 1957, Dr. Lester 
Machta of the U.S, Weather Bureau 
came up with a theory that fallout from 
both U.S. and Soviet bomb tests tends 
to drop along a belt including the 
U.S., Japan, Great Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union. This, together with 
“local” fallout from Nevada _ tests, 
would give Américans a double dose. 

Now it is clear the Defense Dept. 
has swung over to this view—and even 
Libby admits it has some validity. But 
there’s still dispute over whether faster- 
than-expected fallout is an additional 
hazard. AEC thinks it’s not the fallout 
rate but total cumulative radiation dur- 
ing a man’s life that counts. 

And both Pentagon and AEC agree 
that, even in the light of the new 
information, the “immediate probabil- 
itv of any one individual being affected 
is about one in 500,000.” 
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CAUGHT ON MOVIE FILM, would-be robber of loan association in Linden, N. J., fled 


without loot. Manager spotted him before he demanded money and turned on camera. 





BIG HAUL was made from a bank in Massapequa, N. Y., by well-armed bandits, but they 
didn’t keep it long. FBI rounded up the crooks, all four of them amateurs, in a few hours. 
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Turn to Sticking Up Banks 


With amateur crooks pulling 
small jobs all over the country, 
bank crimes soared to a record 
level last year. 


Robbing a bank these days is almost 
as popular as bootlegging used to be in 
the prohibition era. 

Today’s bank robbers are a new 
phenomenon. In the old days, most 
bank robberies were carried out by big 
gangs, which boasted a squad of experts 
—a man who fingered the bank, a safe- 
cracker, a driver, preferably one who 
could make off in a stolen car. Today, 
most bank robberies are pulled off by 
‘‘lone-wolf” amateurs, who are content 
with a few thousand or even a few hun- 
dred dollars. 
¢ New Record—But these amateurs 
are knocking off banks at an amazing 
clip. According to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which, under the U.S. 
Bank Robbery Act, investigates almost 
all bank holdups, last year was the 
biggest in the annals of bank crimes 
since the act was passed in 1934. In 
all, there were 700 cases of bank rob- 
bery, burglary, or larceny in 1958, com- 
pared with a previous record of 526 in 
1955. Moreover, the trend is still going 
up. 
hat recently, there were four bank 
holdups in New York City within three 
days. Banks in suburban Long Island 
have been victimized at practically a 
one-a-week rate. So have the smaller 
institutions in Detroit, where the aver- 
age take is anywhere from $200 to 
$10,000. And in Detroit, a number of 
the bank robbers who have been caught 
have turned out to be cops, ex-cops, or 
applicants for police jobs. 

Last week, a lone bandit walked into 
a branch of the Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank located in Manhattan’s 
downtown financial district. He passed 
a note to a teller demanding cash or 
else, walked out with $1,200. Another 
bandit drove up to a drive-in booth at 
the People’s Trust, Paramus, N. J., but 
sped away empty-handed when the teller 
hesitated before handing over any cash. 
¢ Official Concem—Alarmed by this 
surge in bank crimes, a group of officials 
from banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions met this week with the FBI and 
the District Attorney for Queens 
County, New York. Courses in police 
methods of observation, said the FBI, 
would be a big help in stopping some 
of the lawlessness. 

But curbing bank robberies will not 
be easy. For one thing, sociologists 
point out that there’s a close relation- 
ship between bank robberies and the 
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state of economy activity. Bank rob- 
beries usually climb during recession 
periods, which is what happened last 
year. But they tend to remain high 
in recovery, then mount again in the 
next cyclical downturn. 

¢ Public Sympathy—What’s more, the 
public—and the press—don’t seem to 
take the same view of bank robbers that 
they do of other criminal types. One 
top bank robber, Willie Sutton, has 
been played up as something between a 
Robin Hood and a Jimmy Valentine. 
Many of the lone-wolf bandits who have 
been caught in recent weeks get the 
same sympathetic treatment, the kind 
of treatment that was often accorded the 
small bootlegger. “The public just 
doesn’t like to testify against them,” 
explains one official. 

This sympathy, says che sociologist, 
stems from the fact that banks are 
regarded as forbidding institutions and 
anyone who can get away with some- 
thing is regarded, clandestinely, as an 
underdog bucking great odds. A gang 
of bank robbers is considered in a 
different light, but the lone-wolf, par- 
ticularly the amateur, says a_psychia- 
trist, is “like the man who broke the 
bank at Monte Carlo.” 
¢ Odd-Ball Robbers—Many present-day 
bank robbers are odd balls. In Man- 
hattan, for example, a grandmother was 
caught after taking two banks in the 
crowded midtown area; her modus 
operandi was a glass of clear liquid 
which she said was acid. Most other 
amateurs use similar methods, relying 
on printed threats passed to the teller 
rather than actual gunplay. 

These amateurs are posing a big prob- 
lem. For the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 
1958, they carried off close to $1.8- 
million, according to the American 
Bankers Assn. This has meant a 
much higher insurance rate for those 
banks hit by robberies; blanket fidelity 
policies, which cover robberies, vary 
widely from bank to bank, but a suc- 
cessful bank haul brings a substantial 
increase in premium payments. 
¢ Insurance Factor—Law enforcement 
officials say that bank insurance has 
contributed to bank robberies—and to 
the public’s sympathy for the lone-wolf. 
Says one veteran police official: “It is 
well known in the underworld that 
bank tellers have instructions to hand 
over the money and not risk lives. The 
old days when every teller had a pistol 
under the counter are gone.” 

But the new open architecture of 
bank buildings has little to do with 
the surge of robberies. On the contrary, 
FBI officials say that the clear visibility 
provided in most new banking struc- 
tures makes it more difficult to rob 


than the old-fashioned Greek-temple 
type with iron bars and heavy grill work. 

One reason that there are so few 
gangs operating is that the banks are 
well protected against big losses. Both 
law enforcement agencies and manufac- 
turers of protective equipment have 
been able to prevent the kind of rob- 
bery that involved cracking a safe or 
a vault. Warning systems are so sensi 
tive that any attempt to make a big 
haul is almost certain to be detected 
¢ Achilles Heel—But the teller’s win 
dows are far from invulnerable. ‘They re 
the Achilles heel in a bank’s security 
arrangements, mainly because a telle: 
faced with a threat of acid or a bullet 
in the face has little choice. Some rob- 
bers have made fools out of bank em- 
ployees by employing toy pistols, but 
most bank employees aren't going t 
take a chance. ““There’s no sense,” says 
one, “in trying to be a hero, not at 
the salaries the bank pays.” 

Nevertheless, the major improvement 
in prevention methods is not taking 
place through equipment, but in train 
ing personnel. “An alert, well-trained 
teller who knows what to expect in cas« 
of robbery can do more to frustrate a 
robber than anything else,” says Gerald 
J. Van Dorn, head of security for New 
York’s Chase Manhattan Bank. \ 
panic-stricken employee, on the othe 
hand,” he comments, “‘can hinder po 
lice investigation by failing to get an 
adequate description.” 

Along with better trained tellers and 
guards, who can often spot a would-b¢ 
robber in the job of “casing,” banker 
think that the lone-wolf bandit may 
find a match in the installation of 
movie cameras. 
¢ Trapped on Film—This view is held 
by John Mosler, executive vice-presi 
dent of Mosler Safe Co., who is selling 
movie equipment to banks. He thinks 
that once the underworld knows that 
any holdup attempt is likely to be on 
television, robberies will drop. 

He cites the case of a robbery in 
Cleveland that was filmed in its en 
tirety. Police were able to identify onc 
of the criminals in 30 minutes and when 
the robber, who had fled to Indianapolis, 
saw his picture on TV and in the 
newspapers, he returned to Cleveland 
and gave himself up. 

It’s questionable, however, whether 
the widespread use of movie cameras 
will stop the amateur. In most cases, 
the amateur crook is desperate, taking 
on a bank as a last resort. As one bank 
official sums up, “As long as we adver- 
tise that we have a lot of money to 
take care of everyone’s needs, we are 
sitting ducks for those who are after 
a fast buck.” 
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Sumner Slichter (back to camera) testifies to Joint Economic Committee as Congress asks... 


How Can We Beat Inflation? 


It’s the big question now, despite 
current stability of prices; Wash- 
ington is seething with probes— 
with its eyes on 1960 elections. 


\t a time when there is no visible 
inflation to fight, Washington is a city 
full of inflation fighters. This week, 
hearings began in the most searching 
Congressional study of the economy 
since the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee of the late 1930s— 
1 probe under the Joint Economic 
Committee (picture, above). And this 
is only one of the arenas in which in- 
flation is the word of the day. 

For an explanation, there is no point 
in looking at the price indexes. They 
have been level for almost a year, and 
there’s no sign they are getting ready to 
start rising. What underlies the rising 
inflation fever is this: Leaders of both 
parties are convinced that making a 
record against price increases is the 
soundest political insurance for the 
Presidential and Congressional races 
next vear. That’s whv, besides the Joint 
Economic Committee study, there was 
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this activity around Washington this 
week: 

e At his press conference, Pres. 
Eisenhower said flatly the price of steel 
must not go up this summer as a result 
of wage negotiations. ‘Though the 
President admitted it is normally not a 
proper function of the government to 
intervene in collective bargaining, he 
said he could not keep silent regarding 
the steel situation. It was the strongest 
statement he has made on the wage 
price spiral in his six-year White House 
tenure. 

e Dean Allen Wallis of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Business School took 
charge of staff studies for the Adminis- 
tration’s chief anti-inflation inquiry, 
which will range widely into wages, 
prices, productivity, and growth. 

¢ The House Government Opera- 
tions Committee began hearings on 
bills designed to check inflation. !t will 
consider the Administration’s proposal 
to add price stability to the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 as a major goal of eco- 
nomic policy. It is also calling in econo- 
mists to discuss the bill of Rep. Henry 
S. Reuss (D-Wis.). He wants major 
price and wage increases to be reviewed 


by the President’s Council of Economi 
Advisers before they take effect 

¢ Fed’s Switch—The capital’s preoccu 
pation with inflation is showing in other 
Ways. 

The Federal Reserve Board, for ex 
ample, seems to be modifying its tradi 
tional view of the causes of inflation. 
(he board has always accepted the 
orthodox economic theory that infla 
tion is caused by an excess of demand. 
Its cure has always been to reduce de- 
mand by restricting credit. 

Now two key officials of the board— 
Ralph Young, director of research, and 
Woodlief Thomas, the board’s eco- 
nomic adviser—have publicly accepted 
the theory that rising costs, not excess 
demand, have been largely responsible 
for the inflation of recent years. ‘They 
specifically blame administered pricing 
by large corporations and wage increases 
forced by large unions as causes of creep- 
ing inflation. By implication, they are 
saying this kind of inflation is beyond 
the scope of credit policy and that other 
cures should therefore be sought. 
¢ Close to Controlsx—The Administra- 
tion—which has always stressed its op- 
position to price controls—is moving 
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close to virtual control of oil prices in 
connection with oil import quotas (BW 
—Mar.21’59,p30). It has threatened to 
check any aa wee rises in the U.S. by 
increasing the flow of imports. This 
warning probably stems from the spe- 
cial committee appointed by Pres. 
Eisenhower to study the impact of gov- 
ernment decisions on prices. 

* Conflicting Goals?—Behind all this 
activity is a political dilemma haunting 
strategists of both parties. 

The policymakers on both sides have 
assumed that there is nothing incon- 
sistent in seeking three broad policy 
goals at the same time—maximum eco- 
nomic growth, a high level of employ- 
ment, and stable prices. But they are 
impressed with arguments by such 
economists as Sumner Slichter and John 
Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard that one 
of these goals may have to be subordi- 
nated if the other two are to be 
achieved. Slichter would subordinate 
price stability. Galbraith, in his best- 
selling The Affluent Society, favors sub- 
sidizing a higher rate of unemployment. 

Rather than be forced to take either of 
these politically impossible positions, 
officials are making dots to prove that 
the three goals are compatible. 
¢ Nixon’s Agenda—Vice-Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon, chairman of the Adminis- 
tration’s committee to examine inflation, 
is convinced that pocketbook issues are 
going to determine the winner of next 
year’s race for the White House. This 
means enough growth to supply jobs 
and enough price stability to keep infla- 
tion out of the campaign are musts for 
Nixon, as the front runner for the 
Republican nomination. 

In Wallis, Nixon has a staff director 
with an outlook on the economy that 
puts him close to the Administration 
on many issues. He believes that among 
the most serious threats to the economy 
are unsound taxation and harmful regu- 
lation of some industries by government. 
He’s a member of the Chicago group 
of economists that puts great faith in 
general monetary policy as a means of 
controlling the business cycle; he is 
known as a strong opponent of price 
controls on consumer goods. 

In a White House press conference 
the day Wallis’ appointment was an- 
nounced, Nixon said his committee 
would look into these areas: 

¢ The wage-price spiral. Both the 
wage policies of unions and price poli- 
cies of management—including admin- 
istered prices—will be studied. 

¢ Productivity, especially in in- 
dustries where productivity might be 
increased. 

¢ Prices of exported goods. Nixon 
wants to know whether U.S. goods are 
being priced out of world markets to an 
important degree. 

road Look—The new Joint Eco- 
nomic hearings began with testimony 
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by four witnesses designed to give a 
broad picture of economic problems in 
the general context of growth, employ- 
ment, and price stability. But soon the 
inquiry will put more stress on research 
projects. 

The committee report is due Jan. 
31, 1960, but a time extension is likely. 

Sumner Slichter, the committee’s 
first witness, argued that creeping in- 
flation is a necessary cost of maximum 
growth and that to interfere with prices 
means stifling general economic health. 
He agreed with statistical findings of 
the Joint Committee staff that wages 
have clearly outstripped price gains in 
recent years, but he argued that this 
is, on the whole, a good thing. What's 
needed now to bring unemployment 
down to the prerecession level, he 
argued, is a round of broadly distrib- 
uted wage increases. 
¢ Jacoby on Danger—Dean Neil H. 
Jacoby of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, argued that 
inflation is a real danger. He deplored 
the hunt for scapegoats such as union 
wage demands, administered prices, or 
big government spending. He urged 
Congress to do all it can to restore 
free, competitive markets. He also put 
in a word for orthodox monetary policy, 
but in a supplementary role. 


Jacoby, a member of Eisenhower's 
CEA during the Administration’s first 
term, refused to go along with Eisen- 
hower’s theory that a deficit in the next 
fiscal year would invite inflation. 
¢ Keyserling on Safety—Leon Keyser- 
ling, who was chairman of Pres. Tru- 
man’s CEA, told the committee eco- 
nomic growth for the six years 1954-59 
will average 2.3% a year, assuming 
1959 shows a 7% gain over recession 
ridden 1958. This, he said, is less than 
half the growth we should aim for. 

Keyserling advanced a theory that 
brief periods of slack actually created in- 
flationary pressures. When sales drop, 
industries capable of doing so raise 
prices in order to keep profits and 
investment programs at predetermined 
levels, Keyserling argued. He discounted 
the danger of inflation and told the 
committee price stability should be the 
least of its worries. 

Marriner Eccles, who pioneered in 
favor of deficit financing in the early 
years of the New Deal, made the strong- 
est defense of orthodox fiscal and mone 
tary policies in the present situation. He 
argued that depreciation of currency is 
the great present threat. It should be 
opposed by credit restraint, budget 
surpluses, and a stronger stand ea 
the bargaining power of union labor, 
he contended. 


Race Clash Turns to Boycott 


Business is in middle as whites in Wilmington, Del., 
suburb use economic weapon to try to force out Negro family. 


The economic boycott, a weapon 
Negroes themselves have used in racial 
conflict, has been turned against them 
in a suburb of Wilmington, Del. And 
businessmen in the area, caught in the 
middle, are uneasy. 

White residents of Collins Park, a 
500-family development of $11,000 and 
$12,000 homes, took to the boycott 
after a magistrate’s injunction put an 
end to demonstrations that had brought 
out state police to keep order. 

Now the white residents are trying 
to oust a Negro family from their midst 
by refusing to deal with Negro trades- 
men, and with white merchants who 
make deliveries to the Negro home or 
employ Negro drivers or delivery men 
in the development. 
¢ Spreading—It’s difficult to determine 
the degree of the boycott’s impact. But 
some businesses, especially certain small 
operators, have been hurt, and at least 
one national company has been involved. 

The conflict started a month ago 
when a Negro, George Rayfield, and his 
wife and daughter moved into previ- 
ously all-white Collins Park. The cur- 
rent boycott seems to be supported by 
most Collins Park families, and is 





spreading to neighboring Castle Hills 
(500 houses) and Garfield Park (750), 
though no Negroes live there. 

¢ Targets—The boycott aims to create 
Negro pressure on the Rayfields to 
move; but so far they are staying, and 
have announced they will not ask for 
delivery services. 

Gulf Oil Corp., largest marketer of 
home heating fuel in the area, found 
itself in the middle when it got an order 
from the Rayfields, with threats of a 
local white boycott if it delivered, a na- 
tionwide Negro boycott if it didn’t. Gulf 
decided to fill the order, but was able 
to persuade all but 20 of its 250 Collins 
Park customers that it had to “‘serve the 
public, regardless of color.” 

Greenhill Dairies, however, has re- 
portedly lost several hundred buyers be- 
cause it solicited orders from the Ray- 
fields. A small grocery store run by a 
Negro has lost almost all its white cus 
tomers, as have Negro trash collectors 
serving the three communities. The 
whites forced an advertiser, Del Campo 
Bakery, to drop a radio commentator 
who criticized their actions. But a su- 


sae rs where the Rayfields shop has 
ad no repercussions. 
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EISENHOWER and Macmillan discuss Western position. Washington meeting of 


President and Prime Minister bore fruit as 


Talks Lift Berlin Peace Hopes 


The West has found possible grounds for compromise 


with the Soviets on Berlin. The test will come at the May for- 


eign ministers’ meeting and possibly later at the summit. 


Prospects for a Berlin settlement are 
growing brighter. Both East and West 
are edging toward a compromise that 
would remove the danger of war over 
the Berlin issue. 

Chat’s the consensus of officials in 
Washington this week after the conclu- 
sion of the Eisenhower-Macmillan 
talks 

No one in Washington is saving that 
an agreement is in the bag, or that all 
the heat has been taken out of the Ber- 
lin crisis. The Administration expects 
the Soviet war of nerves to go on and 
the upcoming foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing—slated for May 11—to be a frustrat- 
ing affair. But top U.S. officials now 
are inclined to go along with Prime 
Minister Macmillan in his view that 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev is ready for 
give-and-take negotiations at a summit 
conference. 

Washington also agrees with Lon- 
don that Moscow is likely to give 
enough ground at the foreign ministers’ 
level, despite threats and rough bargain- 
ing, to assure a meeting at the summit 
by late summer. 
¢ West Is Willing—To settle the Ber- 
lin issue, the U.S. now is ready to 
have the West accept. a new setup in 
Berlin. For example, we might agree 
to end the 14-year-old occupation re- 
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gime in return for the right to keep 
troops there under new guarantees. 

Such an agreement would not be tied 
to German unification. Officially, that 
question would be left about where it 
is. 

Washington can’t be sure that 
Khrushchev will be satished with this 
kind of deal. To be sure, he would be 
gaining some ground just by ending 
the occupation regime. This would take 
the West a step further toward de 
facto recognition of Soviet control in 
East Germany and the satellite area 
generally. 
¢ Khrushchev’s Retreat—But Khrush- 
chev, for his part, would be backing 
down from his original demands in 
Berlin. In his six-month ultimatum of 
Nov. 27, he said that Western forces 
would have to get out entirely, thus 
suggesting’ that he intended to swallow 
up West Berlin whether the West liked 
it or not. Since that time, of course, 
Khrushchev has retreated from his May 
27 deadline. Moreover, he recently 
agreed, at U.S. insistence, that the 
foreign ministers should meet in a pre- 
summit session. 

These things help to explain why 
Washington is relatively optimistic this 
week about Berlin. They seem to con- 
firm Macmillan’s contention that Mos- 


cow realizes the big issues in Europe 
must be settled by negotiation and not 
by force. 

However, it isn’t Khrushchev’s recent 

diplomatic retreat that really convinces 
Washington that a peaceful settlement 
is possible in Berlin. Rather, it is the 
Administration’s present feeling that 
Soviet objectives in Berlin are relativel, 
limited—certainly not important enough 
for Khrushchev to risk a nuclear war 
with the U.S. 
e Cautious Gamble—On the other 
hand, no one can safely assume that 
Khrushchev’s threats are a complete 
bluff. Thus the Administration has 
decided to trv for an accommodation 
rather than take too big a gamble. 

Take the Soviet side of the equation. 
According to the official U.S. appraisal, 
Khrushchev’s main foreign policy goal 
today is to consolidate the Soviet em- 
pire and not to expand it—at least not 
in Europe. His primary interest lies in 
rapid expansion of the Soviet economy 
through his Seven-Year Plan and in ex- 
tending Communist influence through- 
out the Middle East and Asia. But in 
pursuing these two ambitions, he is 
handicapped by a weak flank in Eastern 
Europe—one that can’t be strengthened 
so long as West Berlin retains its 
present status as a Western outpost and 
a svmbol of liberation within the 
boundaries of the Communist empire. 

Khrushchev, quite naturally, would 

like to push the West entirely out of 
Berlin, so the official U.S. reasoning 
goes. But if he tries to do that—by 
having the East Germans blockade 
Berlin, for example—he would run the 
risk of a clash with Western forces 
that might produce a U.S. nuclear at- 
tack against his country. And he knows 
that, as things stand today, such an 
attack would be the end of the Soviet 
Union—regardless of what destruction 
it might also cost the U.S. Therefore, 
Khrushchev’s brinkmanship in Berlin 
ultimately will prove to be diplomatic, 
rather than military. 
¢ Step to Conquest?—Some critics of 
the Administration, including former 
Secv. of State Dean Acheson—with the 
backing of a few government officials— 
argue that the Soviet Premier is deter- 
mined to knock off Berlin as a step to 
eventual control of Western Europe. 
These critics say the West has no 
choice except to maintain its present 
position rigidly in Berlin, even if that 
means fighting a ground war in Ger- 
many and risking a nuclear conflict. 

Top Administration officials would 
admit that Khrushchev may conceivably 
force such a showdown. But for the 
present, the Administration is con- 
vinced that it’s better to try for an 
accommodation than to prepare for war. 
And Eisenhower isn’t taking this posi- 
tion simply to make things easier for 
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Macmillan politically—though the Presi- 
dent seems to have given ground to 
Macmillian on the summit question in 
order to strengthen the Conservative 
position for a possible May election in 
Britain (page 121). 

¢ Hard to Defend—Eisenhower and his 
advisers are convinced that the exposed 
position of Berlin would be even more 
difficult to defend than the position of 
Quemoy on the other side of the world. 
In Berlin, the West directly confronts 
tremendous Soviet power; at Quemoy, 
the foe was vastly inferior. Thus, they 
are not prepared to risk a military show- 
down if the Soviet Union will agree to 
accept certain basic Western rights in 
Berlin. 

In seeking an accommodation, the 
U.S. will insist that the accord will 
provide for three things: 

¢ The possibility that Berlin still 
might become the capital of a united 
Germany. 

* Maintenance of a 
“presence” in Berlin. 

¢ Western rights of access, with 
East German control authorities acting 
only as Soviet agents. 
* Tentative Thoughts—U.S. officials 
still don’t have a precise blueprint of 
an accommodation that would guar- 
antee these things, plus continued free- 
dom for the West Berliners. But the 
State Dept. is thinking along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Pending an agreement on German 
unification, the Big Four would end the 
occupation regime in Berlin. But, much 
as the West reserved certain occupa- 
tion rights in West Germany under 
the 1949 Contractual Agreements, the 
Western powers would maintain token 
military forces in West Berlin, with 
access rights guaranteed. 

At the same time, a special United 
Nations supervisory team might be sent 
to Berlin to watch over both sides of 
the city. The U.S. also is considering 
a British proposal to shift some U.N. 
economic agencies, including the Eco- 
nemic Commission for Europe, from 
Geneva to Berlin. If the U.N. should 
become involved, however, it would do 
so only after the Soviets and the West 
had reached agreement. 
¢ Still to Come—The U.S., France, 
Britain, and West Germany still have 
to work out a joint position on the 
detailed conditions for any new Berlin 
setup. But it seems certain that a 
common Western position will emerge 
before negotiations actually start with 
the Russians—despite the different tone 
being used right now by Western lead- 
ers. This difference is especially- wide 
between Macmillan and de Gaulle (page 
121). But now that Washington has 
shaped its course, in fundamental agree- 
ment with London, it’s unlikely that 
either Paris or Bonn will stay out of 
line. 


Western 
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e+e Or @ a conveyor on 
railroad right of way 


Faster Trip for Iron Ore 


Pennsy’s endorsement of a “rubber railroad” to serve 
Cleveland’s steel industry is first breakthrough in roads’ oppo- 
sition to conveyor belts for bulk transportation. 


Che solid opposition of the railroads 
to construction of a conveyor belt for 
transporting bulk commodities eased 
suddenly last week. Pennsylvania RR 
announced that- it is joining Riverlake 
Belt Conveyor Lines, Inc., in proposing 
a multimillion-dollar “rubber railroad” 
to haul iron ore from Lake Erie docks 
to Cleveland’s steel mills (map). 

The proposal applies only to a con- 
veyor around the industrial area, but 
observers see wider implications—per- 
haps a revolution in bulk transportation. 
¢ Pioneer—Riverlake for years has been 
trying to get approval of a 100-mile 
conveyor belt from Lake Erie to the 
Ohio River. This longer conveyor would 
haul coal in a northerly direction from 
the mines along the Ohio, and trans- 
port iron ore and limestone from Great 
Lakes’ freighters to barges on the river 
for shipment to steel mills in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. ‘The Ohio 
legislature, strongly influenced by rail- 
road opposition to such competition, 


has refused several times to pass thi 
necessary legislation. 

Two routes have been proposed for 
the iron ore conveyor in Cleveland 
One route would tunnel from the lak« 
front to the area of the mills. The othe: 
would follow railroad nght of way from 
the Pennsylvania docks on Lake Erie to 
the steel mills, with a branch running 
to Pennsy freight yards in Bedford 
e Benefits—Use of the new conveyor 
would end a costly and slow transport 
of iron ore carriers up the winding Cur 
ahoga River from Lake Erie to the mills. 
A spokesman for Wilson Marine ‘Transit 
Co., which operates the Republic Ore 
Fleet, figures that it would eliminate 
30 hours per trip, at a saving of $3,000 
a trip—more than $]4-million per sea- 
son. 
¢ Opposition—The Ohio Railroad Assn. 
indicates that it won't give up easily 
on the 100-mile Riverlake conveyor, 
which the association sees as a threat 
to common carriers. 
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In Business 


Penn-Texas Sues Silberstein, Others 


For Alleged Leaseback Conspiracy 


Penn-Texas Corp. filed a $10.5-million suit in New 
York Supreme Court against Leopold D. Silberstein, its 
former president, and New York real estate people who 
were involved in sale-and-leaseback deals with P-T sub- 
sidiaries. 

The company charges conspiracy to defraud it through 
excessive rentals and “secret profits, rebates, kickbacks, 
and other benefits” to Silberstein and other P-T directors. 

According to the suit, the real estate men—principally 
Louis J. G Slickman, Sidney M. Barton, and Jack D. 
Weiler—made at least $1-million profit on each of three 
deals, with Bayway Terminal Corp., Pratt Whitney Co., 
Inc., and Liberty Aircraft Products Corp. It says con- 
tracts called for these P-T subsidiaries to pay, over 25 
years, a total rent 24 times as large as the purchase price 
of the property. 

Glickman comments that the suit is “a lot of nuisance 
but of no consequence.” He predicts it “will be thrown 
out of court.” The properties in question are not in- 
cluded in the package on which Glickman plans to make 
a public stock offering. 


Charges of Illegal Price-Fixing 
Cost Car Dealers $138,750 in Fines 


Fines totaling $106,750 were imposed this week by 
a Washington (D. C.) federal district court on 11 Olds- 
mobile and 16 Ford new car dealers for illegal price- 


‘ fixing on new cars and parts and accessories. The dealers 


last February all entered pleas of “no contest’ to the 
grand jury indictments. Ford Motor Co. and one Ford 
dealer insist they are innocent of the charges, and still 
face trial. 

Last December, 14 Chevrolet dealers and their trade 
association, indicted at the same time as the Oldsmobile 
and Ford dealers, were fined a total of $32,000 after 
pleading guilty to similar charges. 


Texaco’s Gasoline Additive Boosts 
Antiknock Effect of Tetraethyl Lead 


For more than 10 years, the oil industry has been 
racing to keep up with auto engineers’ demands for ever 
higher antiknock performance from gasoline. No one 
knows if the race will continue—Detroit may play down 
high-performance engines in favor of economical en- 
gines—but Texas Co. is ready anyway. 

Texaco this week offered refiners, on a licensing basis, 
a new additive that boosts octane ratings by making 
tetraethyl lead, most widely used antiknock ingredient, 
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more effective. It’s called TLA (Texaco Lead Appre- 
ciator). 

rhe higher the octane rating of the gas, the more ef- 
fectively TLA is said to work. It lifts 90 octane fuel no 
more than a point; it adds four points to 102 octane gas, 
around the highest now at gas stations. 

Texaco thinks this would be the cheapest way of rais- 
ing octane ratings above 102, but it has no plans to put 
TLA in its gasoline now. 

s + + 


Michigan Considers Borrowing 


Against Trust Fund to Meet Crisis 


gg Michigan’s lower house this week adopted 
Gov. Mennen Williams’ proposal to tide the state 
over Pret ne cash crisis by borrowing with the $50-mil- 
lion Veterans Trust Fund as security. Now the idea must 
tun the gauntlet in the Michigan Senate next week. 

The state came into this fiscal vear last July with a 
$21-million deficit. With revenues suffering from effects 
of the recession, this is expected to grow to $110-million 
in general and school aid funds by June 30. 

In early March, the state met its payroll and other 
urgent obligations only by persuading large corporations 
to prepay $30-million in taxes. Between now and May 15, 
another device was needed to raise $50-million, and 
Williams suggested mortgaging the veterans’ fund. 


Business Briefs 


We can expect an $80-billion budget in 1960-61 even 
if spending this year stays at Eisenhower's $77-billion, 
Budget Director Maurice Stans told an audience at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., this week. It was the most explicit forecast 
any official has made about the trend of federal spending. 


Pepsi-Cola Co. will introduce its first fruit-flavored 
drink, called Teem, in St. Joseph, Mo., early next month 
and soon after that in other markets. 


The troubled West Virginia Turnpike must pay inter- 
est on its overdue interest payments to bondholders, a 
state court ruled. About $27,000 is involved; semi-annual 
interest due last June 1 wasn’t paid till Oct. 1. 


The ax fell this week on the New York Central’s ferry 
service between New York City and its West Shore Ter- 
minal, after four years of legal battling (BW —Mar.7’59, 
p34). From 3,600 commuters, the trains dropped to a 
load of only 560 on the day the ferries stopped. The 
ferry case was considered a test of a railroad’s right to 
drop money-losing services. 


Continental Oil Co. is buying, subject to O.K. by 
stockholders of both companies, a two-thirds interest in 
San Jacinto Petroleum Corp. through an exchange of 
$56-million worth of Conoco shares. 


Milwaukee Braves fans will be disarmed if the county 
board, as expected, approves an ordinance barring all 
bottles and cans from the ball park. Last summer, “un- 
pleasant incidents” were reported, involving beer cans, 
umpires, and visiting players. 
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The SS Edward L. Steiniger, 
named for Sinclair’s president, 
speeds out for another cargo. 


A Capital Ship for a Profitable Trip 


“The finest work horse in the Sinclair fleet” is the ity such as petroleum. Tailored to the special 
way W. N. Damonte, manager of marine opera- requirements of the Corporation’s domestic and 
tions, describes this new 44,000-ton tanker. A foreign operations, these tankers contribute mark- 
high-speed ship, with no frills, she was built with edly to Sinclair's profitable growth. 
one thought in mind — rock bottom per-barrel 
carrying costs. 

‘The Edward L. Steiniger brings to almost half a 


million tons the cargo carrying capacity of tankers > 4 ee Cc LA i Fe 


serving the integrated Sinclair organization. These 


ships provide the economical transportation so A Gr eat Name in Oil 


essential to a business dealing in a bulk commod- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 








steel mills... farm tractors 





Torrington makes the right anti-friction bearing 
for every basic need! 


. .. Huge Tapered Roller Bearings to handle severe radial and thrust loads in steel rolling mills. Or thin-section 
Needle Bearings to save space and weight and still provide the highest possible radial capacity. 

Between these two examples lie all kinds of requirements. To meet the broad range of needs, Torrington 
makes every basic type of anti-friction bearings. 

The Torrington Company, with this broad experience to draw on, has collaborated with industry in 
thousands of successful applications. Rely on your Torrington representative for help in developing the right 
anti-friction application for you. The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn.—and South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 





TAPERED RO'LE® - SPHERICAL ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL * NEEDLE ROLLERS + THRUST 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Now’s a good time for a fresh look at Congress. 


Members of the House and Senate have gone home for a 10-day visit 
with their constituents. When they come back in April, what they found 
out in the local elbow-rubbing will influence votes on such things as defense, 
public works spending, etc. You can look back to what has happened since 
Congress met in January and anticipate the general trend. 


The Democratic zeal to spend is diminishing. 


Business recovery is the key factor. When the Democrats scored their 
big House and Senate gains last fall, recession was an important issue. 
Now, things are looking up. The government estimates that the output 
of goods and services—GNP—is at an annual rate of $464-billion, up 
$11-billion from last fall’s quarter. Further rises are predicted. 


Employment is climbing, with a new high predicted for the year. 


Unemployment, now about 4.7-million, is expected to decline to around 
3-million before yearend. At 3-million, it may lose some of its appeal as a 
political issue. 


This will be the local climate congressmen will see at home. It may 
well make the remainder of this session much easier for Pres. Eisenhower 
and his balanced-budget policies. With business strongly on the rise, the 
spending proposals that had strong appeal in January will become less 
important, politically. 


Democrats have deliberately delayed a showdown on spending. For 
example, they could have confronted Eisenhower before the Easter recess 
with a big spending bill for airport construction. But by choice, they 
avoided reconciling House and Senate differences—thus preventing the bill 
from going to the White House. 


They would rather make housing the first test. It has more political 
sex appeal, and the Administration needs some sort of housing bill fairly 
soon. Housing legislation, which has yet to pass the House, probably will 
be ready by mid-April. 


The legislative tempo will pick up after Easter. 


Labor reform legislation, in a mild form inoffensive to big labor, will 
pass the Senate within the next month. The House will be more stubborn, 
and action there will be slower. 


Minimum wage revision is doubtful this year. Chances for either 
raising the rate, to $1.25 an hour, or broadening the base of coverage, or 
both, look better for 1960 than for 1959. 


Antitrust legislation is slow jelling. 


Some action seems likely, although the leadership’s attitude hasn’t 
firmed up on this issue. There’s strong sentiment, for example, for proposals 
to put auto makers out of the financing business. This is still up in the air, 
along with such things as pre-merger notification, regulation of bank mergers, 
or giving the Justice Dept. broad new subpoena powers—the right to get 
hold of company records in civil antitrust inquiries. 
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Hearings on price stability as a national goal—on a par with full em- 
ployment—will get much attention. 


Enactment seems doubtful, unless inflation becomes a galloping menace. 
The story in 1960 could be different. Democrats are putting heavy stock 
in the broad economic inquiry just now being cranked up by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee (page 36). This project, which won’t be finished until early 
1960, is a Lyndon Johnson pet. 


Public power partisans are happy. 


TVA will get its long-sought self-financing program. Private power 
people still hope Congress will limit service areas that TVA can invade with 
its new financial resources. 


Rural electrification loans will be loosened up. Prospects are good for 
a bill to take away Agriculture Secy. Benson’s authority to pass on loans for 
Rural Electrification Administration co-ops. 


Aid for school construction and new civil rights legislation, which 
have a way of getting tangled up together, are very doubtful. 


Depressed areas legislation can’t survive a veto as it stands now. If 
Congress does anything for these regions, it will have to scale down its 
grandiose approach. 


Scratch off a gasoline tax increase and a postal rate rise, both of which 
Eisenhower wants. Neither is given a fighting chance. 


Self-employed retirement legislation won’t become law. The House 
has approved tax exemptions up to $2,500 a year for contributions by the 
self-employed—doctors, lawyers, business owners, etc.—to private pension 
plans. The revenue loss, upwards of $350-million, makes a veto almost 
certain. The Senate is expected to broaden coverage to a point where the 
potential revenue loss would run to $3-billion a year. This would guarantee 
a veto, a prospect that doesn’t displease many of the lawmakers who publicly 
favor the bill but privately say it’s unfair. 


Foreign aid is in trouble, perhaps a little more than usual. 


This probably can be ironed out, and in the end Eisenhower will get 
most, if not all, of what he wants. This will depend on Lyndon Johnson and 
Sam Rayburn going all out to whip the Democrats into line. 


The International Bank will be strengthened. But the new U.S. sub- 
scription of $1.4-billion has been turned into a political football. Still to 
be settled is whether Congress will allow it to be charged against the fiscal 
1959 budget, as Eisenhower wants, or whether it will be written down 
against the “balanced” 1960 budget. 


Appropriations bills are beginning to move. The House, which must 
act first, has passed two big ones for fiscal 1960. It voted $4.6-billion for 
Treasury and Post Office Depts., $60-million less than the President asked, 
and $472-million for the Interior Dept., $19-million under the Administra- 
tion’s request. 


The big test is yet to come, on the Defense Dept. Despite Eisen- 
hower’s protest that his $40.9-billion request for the Pentagon is adequate, 
the present outlook is for Congress to up the ante by at least $1-billion and 
perhaps more. 
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New 400,000-ton capacity blast furnace New $74 million, 11-furnace open hearth shop 





New $12 million reversing roughing mill 








Twenty-five new annealing furnaces 





New high-capacity cold shear line New %-inch high-speed hot shear line 
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New 56-inch precision temper mill New $36 million, 44-inch hot strip mill Improved 96-inch hot strip mill 
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New ingot re-heating furnaces in all steel plants New automatic oxygen scarfer 
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UNTER ayer ores cell, Nore, 


Vertical edgers to assure accurate coil width World's fastest cold reducing mill of its kind New pickling line handles 60 


There is a new J&L, which has invested nearly 800 n 
lion dollars in new and improved facilities ... more than tw 


the company’s total value at the end of World War Il. This give 
us greatly-expanded production capacity, and enables us to bs 
steady, dependable source of supply for carbon and stai: 





sheet and strip, and many other products, to present custor 
and customers we never served before. 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Strip steel, a new product for J&L New $614 million Sendzimir galvanizing line New $62 million stainiess steel facili 
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DAVIS 


GOOD BUSINESS BEGINS...-.ON CHAMPION PAPERS 


What came in this morning’s mail? An order, an invoice, an invitation to present 
your product? Billions of envelopes are essential to keeping business moving. 
Millions of them are made from Champion papers. Envelope converters prefer 
Champion’s complete line of envelope papers—its high uniform quality meets 
their most exacting requirements. With Champion envelope papers you can be 
sure your first impression is a good one. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. District Sales Offices in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors 
in every major city. Makers of quality coated and uncoated papers for books, magazines, envelopes, 
labels, boxwraps, greeting cards, business forms, tags, tablets, food packaging, and many other uses. 


in Fh ; ' 
CHAMPION SETS THE PACE IN PAPERMAKING 
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HARLOW H. CURTICE: As head of Gen- 
eral Motors, he was industry spokesman. 


HENRY FORD II: His 1955 suggestion 
started rivals toward collaboration. 


L. L. COLBERT: He made the first move t 


bring Chrysler in line with other two. 


How Autos Set Bargaining Style 


Big Three started it last fall, 
and other industries may adopt 
it. The idea: parallel but not 
industrywide bargaining. 


A new technique of collective bar- 
gaining flowered in the auto industry 
on the afternoon of Sept. 15, 1958, and 
it may bloom in labor-management ne- 
gotiations in other industries this year. 

At 20 minutes after 3 on that late 
summer day, John S. Bugas, vice-presi- 
dent of industrial relations for Ford 
Motor Co., consulted some notes 
clutched in  nicotine-stained fingers, 
looked across a long table at Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers, and began to outline Ford’s 
offer of a new labor contract. 

Within 18 minutes, union represent- 
atives miles away at separate negotia- 
tions with Chrysler Corp. and General 
Motors Corp. heard identical terms. 
¢ Restoring Balance—That made it 
clear, if it had not been before, that 
automobile industrial management had 
come up with a new approach to re- 
storing the balance in labor relations in 
the industry between individual com- 
panies and a powerful national union. 
You can’t find a handy label to slap 
on that “new approach.” It was too 
difficult to develop and too complex in 
operation. 

That’s why it is of interest now. La- 
bor negotiations will get under way 
shortly in the steel industry and at a 
host of companies where management's 
dilemma in collective bargaining is just 
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as acute, although less publicized, as it 
has been in auto, glass, rubber, and 
other industries with a single powerful 
union. 

In the early 1950s, unions unques- 
tionably had the upper hand. Exploit- 
ing fears of production stoppages and 
resultant sales losses, labor leaders had 
a field day picking off rival companies 
in hotly competitive industries. Man- 
agement’s dilemm4 has been how com- 
petitors could act jointly to keep wage 
costs within reason without sacrificing 
self-determination. 

The Big Three in the auto industry 
—General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
-showed how. 

The unity they achieved in the seven- 
month contract negotiations last year is 
something UAW has never been quite 
able to accept as real. That’s because 
joint endeavor has never been easy in 
the automobile industry, where men 
are reared in the faith of company 
superiority and in savage competition. 


|. Nobody Happy 


The story of the 1958 auto company 
cooperation begins in 1955. Ford be- 
lieved there should be some form of in- 
dustrywide bargaining, so it asked GM 
what it intended to offer the union. It 
then submitted its own version of the 
GM plan. However, the GM plan 
turned out to be far higher in cost than 
anything Ford had contemplated, be- 
cause in 1955 GM was trying to “buy 
out” of UAW’s demand for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 

When Reuther would not take the 


proposal, and set a strike deadlit 
Ford, the Dearborn company cam 
with the supplemental unemploym 
benefit plan. That ended the tentat 
stirrings toward joint effort. 

¢ Finding Fault—F ord was unhap| 
cause the package price—fixed by 
offer originally drafted by GN 
more than 20¢ instead of the | 
which Ford had thought it could sett! 

GM was outspokenly distressed 
SUB. Some GM people privately h 
lered “‘double-cross” at Ford for not 
sticking by GM’s offer; they said GM 
would have taken a strike rather th 
yield, although they must have kn: 
that Reuther would strike Ford but not 
General Motors. 

Chrysler was appalled by the size of 
the settlement. Its contract ran out 
Sept. 1, which meant, negotiating late: 
Chrysler would have to take an « 
nomic settlement it had no part 
formulating. Its production costs w 
already higher than those of GM 
Ford; now they would go up even mor 
¢ Drawing Together—That’s why, t! 
night of the Ford settlement in 1955 
there were a series of phone discussion 
between Henry Ford II, Harlow H 
Curtice, General Motors president, and 
L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysle 
The calls settled nothing, except t 
leave in each man’s mind the impr 
sion that there must be a better w 
te do things. 

Colbert made the first move by get- 
ting the expiration date of Chrysle1 
contract changed to June 1—the sam« 
date as at Ford, and two days later than 
at GM. (Reuther thought this was a 
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NATIONAL HOM 
FEATURE... 


Flash-dry Primers for rollers, spray or dip) @iepurpose Dum Dum Calk, 
Webcoating for bamboo curtains, fade-fesistant Alkyd House Paint 
i and one-coat Interior Alkyd Ripple Texture Wall Finish 
are some of the time-tested Arco paint products now being 
applied on many National Homes models. 





Take a tip from the leader and let Arco assure enduring protection 
and eye appeal for your homes, too. Remember, whatever the 

| a style or decor, wherever the application, there’s an Arco 

| product tailor-made to do the job. 





For further information about Arco’s all-inclusive line, write today. 
Be sure to ask about Aluminum Siding Finishes—Finishing Systems 
for Kitchen Cabinets and Interior Doors, including Graining 
Rolls —Graining Inks— Ground Coats —and Clear Topcoats. 


The Fairlane by 
National Homes 























7301 Bessemer Ave., « Cleveland 27, Ohio 





A division of AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
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fine idea; it gave him three possible 
strike targets instead of two. He could 
not know then that in June of 1958 the 
last thing he would want would be to 
threaten a strike.) 


ll. Learning to Listen 


Colbert also made the first move 
later in asking Ford and Curtice to sit 
down with him to discuss what should 
be done in the labor negotiations of 
1958. There was ample opportunity for 
casual, idea-probing talks among the 
three. ‘They were together at several in- 
dustry functions in 1956 and 1957 and 
spent considerable time together at 
European auto shows in 1957. 

When they finally did buckle down 
to a formal discussion of 1958 bargain- 
ing, Henry Ford led the talk. About all 
they could agree upon at that point was 
to talk some more after each company’s 
labor relations department had drafted 
views on its 1958 positions. ‘I here was 
never any doubt on one point: Each 
company would bargain separately. 
This, while it was impossible to see at 
the time, meant the development of a 
new bargaining technique. 

There is direct industrywide bargain- 
ing—as in coal, where a bargaining com- 
mittee representing major companies 
negotiates a contract for all companies. 
There is also indirect industrywide bar- 
gaining—as in steel, where representa- 
tives of the three biggest companies sit 
at the same bargaining table but are in 
touch with a committee representing 
the rest of the major producers. 

lhe auto companies made extensive 
studies of these joint bargaining tech- 
niques and discarded them. What came 
out of the Curtice-Ford-Colbert discus- 
sions was something similar to but dif- 
ferent from these methods. It really 
wasn’t a purposeful plan but a desire to 
cooperate. This made it possible to 
piece together the machinery, bit-by- 
bit. The key to cooperation was a full 
exchange of information and plans. 


ill. Follow the Leader 


Nothing really had been © settled 
among the three companies, however, 
when this desire to cooperate got its 
first great test. The test came because 
in every action there has to be a leader, 
and in the auto industry the leader in 
setting wages has to be General Motors. 

GM invented what, since 1948, has 
been the core of the most contracts in 
auto and other industries—the annual 
improvement factor (productivity) wage 
increase, plus a cost-of-living escalator 
bonus. GM is convinced that, if these 
two features really work, they must be 
the basis of every economic offer in col- 
lective bargaining. 
¢ Going Into Action—So GM’s action 
was automatic when in August, 1957, 
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protection 


program... 





Quality sampling of Del Monte products by plant superintendent and staff. 


with GROUP HEALTH INSURANCE 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


Del Monte Brand foods are products of the California 
Packing Corporation—another leading firm which helps 
protect its employees and their dependents through a mod- 
ern New York Life Group Health Insurance Plan. 

Included in the Calpak program are Hospital, Surgical 
and Medical Expense Insurance, as well as a Major Medi- 
cal Plan. Carefully designed to meet the specific needs of 
California Packing’s personnel, this insurance helps an 
employee's family overcome the financial crisis which may 
occur when he or a member of his family requires exten- 
sive medical attention. 

Thousands of firms have found that such protection re- 
sults in better employee relations. A New York Life Plan 


is low in cost, easy to install and administer, and can be 
designed to meet specific needs. 

To find out how a similar plan can be made part of your 
employee benefits program, call your agent, broker or write. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 











Another member of 


EUCLID'S BIG 3 








TC-12 is world’s most powerful crawler 


| A completely new concept in tractor design and performance 
| when it was introduced 5 years ago, Euclid’s TC-12 Twin-Power 
Crawler continues to lead the field by a wide margin. It has 
proved its unequalled work-ability on the toughest jobs in heavy 
earthmoving, mining, logging and industrial operations . . . push- 
loading big scrapers, bull-dozing and ripping earth, rock, coal 
and ore, and towing heavy equipment. Recent major improve- 
ments make the new series TC-12 even more reliable than ever. 

Powered by two engines—each with separate Torqmatic Drive 
—a total of 425 net h.p. is delivered to the power trains. Inde- 
pendent track drives and full power shift from one speed range 
to another give this big Euclid almost unbelievable maneuver- 
ability and ease of operation. 


Compare TC-12 performance with the productive capacity of 
your present tractors ...see how this Twin-Power Euclid can 
bring a greater return on your investment. There’s a Euclid 
dealer in your area who can provide all the facts and figures. 





EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 





Two other machines in Euclid’s Big 3 are helping to beat the pinch on profits 
they’re the TS-24 “‘Twin”’ Scraper and the S-18 single engine scraper of 
30 yds. heaped capacity. Each is a top performer in its class. 
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UAW Pres. Reuther demanded that 
the Big Three reduce prices of the 
forthcoming 1958 models by $100 and 
said that, in return, the union would 
take into consideration the extent that 
this reduction affected the companies 
financially. If you’re worried about ris- 
ing prices, Curtice wrote back, the best 
thing you can do to stabilize the 
economy is to renew for two vears the 
existing (1955) contract with its cost- 
of-living and productivity raises 

Copies of Curtice’s letter were de- 
livered to Ford and Colbert. Within 
hours they sent Reuther similar replies— 
without any previous agreement to do 
so. In retrospect, this was an astonish- 
ingly casual way to enter into one of 
the most important and significant com 
mitments in the auto industry’s entire 
history. 

Those three letters with different lan- 
guage but identical thoughts meant: 

e UAW in 1958 for the first time 
would face a united front in bargaining 
for a new auto contract. 

e The three companies for the first 
time had decided to wage pre-negotia 
tion propaganda war against UAW 

e The 1955 contract was the mini 
mum economic package. On the basis 
of experience, Reuther could expect 
more. Never before, in advance of 
tiegotiations, had the industry told him 
what he would be offered. 
¢ Second Thought—-When Reuther 
mailed his price cut letter, Ford, for 
one, was not ready to come to any such 
sweeping commitments. As late as the 
spring of 1957, John Bugas was still 
wondering if it was smart to “negotiate 
in the press.” And in the summer of 
1957 other Ford vice-presidents were 
saying publicly that productivity was 
not keeping up with wage gains pro- 
vided in the 1955 contract 

Chrysler agreed with Ford on pro- 
ductivitv. Ford and Chrysler felt that 
the 2.5% improvement increase shoul] 
be either eliminated or reduced In 
effect, these two companies were 
tempted to ask UAW in 1958 to take 
a wage cut. They followed the lead of 
GM because they knew GM’s feeling 
that the improvement factor should 
operate in good years as well as bad. 


IV. The United Front 


At all the three companies the “pros” 
—Bugas at Ford, Vice-Pres. for Person- 
nel Louis G. Seaton at GM, and Vice- 
Pres. for Industrial Relations John 
Leary at Chrysler—realized that Reuther 
wasn’t going to sign for a renewal of 
the 1955 deal. So, after the August 
letters, they put their departments to 
work on framing what they hoped would 
be the actual settlement terms. 

In December, the three company 
presidents met to review the work. By 
March, 1958, they could agree on the 
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In noise control...the big news for 1959 is Panelglas— 





a product of JOHNS-MANVILLE FIBER GLASS 


With.L-O-F Glass Fibers Company 
joining the J-M family, your Johns- 
Manville acoustical contractor can now 
offer you Panelglas, the new “lay-in” ceil- 
ing panel made of J-M Fiber Glass. 


Panelglas soaks up as much as 90% of 
the sound waves that strike it. Large 2 ft. 
x 4 ft. panels fit neatly and squarely into 
a simple suspended grid system. They 
are easy to put up—equally easy to re- 
move for access to overhead fixtures. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE j 


Panelglas panels stay smooth and rigid— 
make a handsome slightly textured, light- 
reflecting ceiling. 

Quell distracting noise. Step up work- 
ing efficiency. Put up a ceiling of sound- 
deadening, good-looking Panelglas. To 
get all the details, write to Johns-Manville, 
Box 16, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
address Johns-Manville Company, Lim- 
ited, 565 Lakeshore Road East, Port 
Credit, Ontario. 





Panelglas 

joins the famous 

J-M Acoustical 

Products 

e SANACOUSTIC® 

© PERMACOUSTIC® 

© DRILLED MINERAL TILE 
© FIBRETONE® 
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This synthetic “brain” 





CREATING A NEW WORLD WITH ELECTRONICS...NO. 10 
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a mistake 


This is a photomicrograph of the “brain” region 
of a HUGHES Silicon Diode. In actual size it would be 
smaller than the period at the end of this sentence. 

The prime function of the diode—successor to the 
bulky, fragile vacuum tube—is to make lightning- 
fast “yes/no” decisions which direct the flow of 
electrical impulses through computing and control 
systems. 

The HUGHES quick-recovery Silicon Junction 
Diode can’t make a mistake. Its tiny “brain” center 
is a microscopic silicon crystal endowed with special 
electronic properties by the addition of “impure” 
atoms. Glass-imprisoned, completely impervious to 
contamination and moisture penetration, it is 
unfailingly reliable. 


Placed next to a penny, this Hughes diode illustrates the ad- 


vanced level attained by Hughes in the art of miniaturization. 
The “‘brain region” is located near the center of the diode. 


HUGHES diodes are used by the thousand in the 
electronic systems which are revolutionizing paper- 
work, control and production methods. These 
systems handle policies for insurance companies, 
keep inventory records in factories and warehouses, 





balance accounts for banks, automate factories and 
do a multitude of other jobs for industry more 
efficiently at lower cost. 

These diminutive diodes are only one of hundreds 
of devices developed and produced by HUGHES 
Over 6,000 highly trained and experienced HUGHES 
scientists and engineers are constantly seeking ways 
to create a better world with electronics. The more 





~- 


This Hughes physicist, shown studying impurity atoms in a 
silicon crystal, is part of the Hughes team of engineers and 
scientists who are constantly improving our way of living 
through electronics. 

difficult the problem, the more intensive their effort 

to find a solution. 

In the fast-growing electronics business, where 
new ideas are constantly pouring out, HUGHES is a 
leader in the development of new products which 
will improve your product quality and profit 
potential. 





HUGHES PRODUCTS 
Semiconductor Division, P. O. Box 278, Newport Beach, Calif. 
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Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS HUGHES PRODUCTS 





© 1080, HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 























Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Explosive situation 
* Makes saving a pleasure 
* Wise owls never jaywalk 


* Dynamite detonator tubes are 
made by winding a tough Riegel pa- 
per called “Red Detonator” around 
a mandrel. Needless to say, it’s an 
extraordinary paper, combining high 
strength, weather resistance and easy 
formability with other technical 
properties. One more example of 
Riegel engineered papers. 

* Gone is the drab, gray envelope 
for bank books! Savings accounts 
now come alive with colorful print- 
ing, peek-a-boo windows, ingenious 
“Snap-it” flaps, slogans or special 
goals a on front. For strength, 
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color, and printability, many such 
envelopes now use Riegel’s Jersey 
and other strong Riegel papers. 





* Look when you cross the street: 
in New York you'll find these post- 
ers spotlighting an intensive anti- 
jaywalking campaign. To prolong 
the life of the posters as well as the 





walkers, they’re printed on Riegel’s 
Weatherproof Bristol . . . good for 
all outdoor work, 

* Have you problem that may be 
solved by a better paper? Just write 
to Riegel Paper Corporation, P.O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N.Y. 
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JOHN BUGAS, Ford vice-president, spoke 
in 1958 for Big Three when he gave. . . 


general outline of the hoped-for settle- 
ment: a three-year contract, improved 
SUB, continuation of escalation and 
the annual improvement factor, contin- 
uation of pensions, and severance pa\ 
hitched to the SUB plan. 

I'he companies tinkered continuously 
with this package, even late into the 
summer, but the maximum cost—about 
28¢ for the three vears—was_ not 
changed. For tactical purposes, the offer 
was broken into three segments: Parts 
two and three would be produced only 
if needed to get an agreement. 
¢ On the Attack—Negotiations opened 
in April with the union making de- 
mands which the companies priced at 
more than 70¢ an hour. On Apr. 28, 
Reuther proposed a three-month ex- 
tension of the contract, and the com- 
panies renewed their offer to extend for 
two years. The next day, General Mo- 
tors served notice that it would termi- 
nate its contract with UAW on May 
29—and Reuther could hear doors slam- 
ming all around him. 

lhe Chrysler and Ford contracts ex- 
pired automatically unless renewed. In 
contrast, GM’s continued unless can- 
celed, as long as negotiations were go- 
ing on. Now, for the first time, GM 
canceled. After June 1, Reuther would 
have no contacts with the Big Three, 
and they would have no obligations to 
him. Until then, all the Big Three ac- 
tions had merely been moving toward a 
united front. GM’s cancellation meant 
they were there. 
¢ Showdown—Late in May, Reuther 
asked for a day-to-day extension of the 
contracts, routine in other vears. It was 





WALTER REUTHER, UAW president, 
Ford’s—and the other two’s—contract offer. 


refused. He had to choose between let- 
ting his members work without a con- 
tract, or striking one of the companies 
and risking a shutdown by the other 
two. He let them work—avoiding the 
showdown test of strength of the in- 
dustrv’s alliance. Up to then, the alli- 
ance had Reuther completely boxed im. 

After June 1, there was no strong in- 

centive for either side to settle until fall. 
The companies were saving money, be- 
cause they didn’t have to pay escala- 
tion and the improvement factor or 
contribute to the SUB fund. And Reu- 
ther and his tacticians had decided they 
could get a better contract in the fall 
when a strike threat would be more 
likely to worry a company anxious to 
get 1959 models on the street. 
e New Rules—The unionists were ei- 
ther unwilling or unable to admit that 
the recession and the Big Three had 
changed the rules and that the game 
could not be plaved as it had been in 
1955, 

In 1955, Ford had panicked at the 
thought that GM and Chrysler might 
be permitted to roam _ undisturbed 
among all those car-crazy consumers. 
But last September, when Reuther per- 
formed all the tribal rites of traditional 
collective bargaining in the auto indus- 
try—even to a strike deadline at Ford, 
the act laid an egg. Everyone knew the 
finish. 


V. Flexibly Firm 


General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
in the spring had agreed that they 
would determine in advance the size 
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CLIC speeds seeds 


There’s a Midwest seed broker who routes every With the aid of CLIC —C&O’s all-teletype cai 
shipment he can over Chesapeake and Ohio. It reporting system—the car was located and rec 
goes back to an incident that happened a few signed in just a few minutes. 

months ago. He had bought a carload of seed and Naturally a thing like that doesn’t happen often 
sold it before even the bill of lading had arrived. He but our broker friend has found many occasions 
knew it had been shipped C & O, so he called the when it was most helpful to be able to pick up the 
local C & O Traffic Office. phone and find out the exact location of any car, 

“I know it is almost impossible for you to locate anywhere on the C&O system. 
the car”, he said, “but will you try”. Try CLIC and see how it can work for you. 


A booklet describing CLIC is yours for the asking. Just write: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3800 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


SHIP Cie.  s AS WATCH 























Facts vs. opinions 
in appraisals 
for insurance 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin of The American Appraisal Company 


The dictionary defines “appraisal” 
as ‘‘anestimated value set upon prop- 
erty.’ Suchestimates may range any- 
where from a rough approximation 
to an organized, detailed inventory 
in which costs and values of com- 
ponent parts are based on analyses 
that can be supported if challenged. 


Three vital elements 


Difficulties encountered in adjusting 
msurance losses led to the develop- 
ment of today’s professional ap- 
praisal service in which facts are sub- 
stituted for personal opinion wher- 
ever possible. 


Three elements are necessary to a 
supportable insurance appraisal: 


1. The preparation of an accurate 
inventory of the component 
parts of the property to be in- 
sured. 


2. The pricing of the inventory on 
the basis of current prices, with 
particular attention to local 
labor rates, material prices, and 
trade practices. 


3. The measurement of accrued 
depreciation. This involves ex- 
perienced judgment and shouid 
be based upon observed condi- 
tion of each item which reflects 
age, maintenance, obsolescence, 
and such functional and eco- 
nomic factors as are deemed rel- 
evant for insurance purposes. 

The final report summarizes the de- 
tailed analysis, setting forth the total 
cost of reproduction, accrued depre- 
ciation, insurance exclusions, and 
values of the insured portions of the 
property. 


Speeds settling of claims 


Such an appraisal offers far more 
convincing evidence of value than 
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unsupported personal opinions, 
trended book costs, or cubic foot or 
square foot estimates. It provides 
the detailed information required by 
the policy to support proof of a loss. 
It enables the adjuster to verify the 
accuracy of the claim and arrive at 
a prompt and fair settlement. 


x * &* 


For more than 60 years The American 
Appraisal Company has been the leader in 
providing industry with the specific, detailed 
facts necessary to a sound insurance pro- 
gram. American Appraisal reports are also 
made for purposes of taxes, depreciation, 
accounting and financing. Each report is 
backed by evidence which commands re- 
spect. 


th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896... LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland tos Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd, 
Montreal and Toronto 


‘ mens “Ane SRNR ETN 
l The American Appraisal Company, 
| Dept. BW ! 
| 525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. | 
| Without obligating me, put my name on | 
| the list to receive your Service Bulletins j 
| which discuss valuation problems. ] 
| 
| Pee eTTTTTT Tee Tei ] 
| 
; PUB. a vice cccnccecvecccccctdouseeccée l 
| 
; Ponttion 6P TOM. cecsccccccccccccvcces | 
| 
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and principal features of the collective 
bargaining package so that Reuther 
could not play one company against 
another. They even presented the pack- 
age to the union negotiators within 
a space of 18 minutes. 

So when bargaining got into long, 
overnight sessions as the union tried 
to get more, Bugas could drop in an- 
other concession and still be able to 
say later in a speech, “We made no 
concessions that could be attributed to 
the union’s use of this [whipsaw] tech- 
nique.” He happened to be talking to 
a meeting of arbitrators, men who 
would know from the grapevine if he 
were misleading them. 

Che whipsaw never sprung because 

the companies had agreed that thev 
would keep each other informed of de- 
velopments and that none would act 
without discussion with the others. So 
it was perfectly possible—if necessary, 
and as happened—for Ford to insert a 
new provision in the offer before GM 
or Chrysler did. ‘Those companies 
would know such action was to be 
taken at the proper time. 
e Agree on Principles—Bugas insisted 
all along that Ford was making its own 
decision. When viewed in that light, 
it was. The decisions were on timing, 
which is extremely important in labor 
negotiations. 

This procedure of agreeing on set 
principles but leaving details of method 
to each company’s discretion preserves 
a company’s flexibility and, more im- 
portant, its pride. It is the key to col- 
lective bargaining cooperation in highly 
competitive industries. Certainly it 
worked in the auto industry, if post- 
negotiation reaction is any guide. 


Vi. The Hanging Question 


After six months, General Motors is 
still highly enthusiastic over the out- 
come. Chrysler and Ford are merely 
pleased; they somewhat wistfully won- 
der if they could have cut wages. “We 
must admit,” says Bugas, “that the new 
contract raised the company’s costs.” 

The auto companies abhor the 
thought of industrywide bargaining as 
practiced by the coal producers. They 
do not think it answers any of their 
problems. In addition, it would re- 
quire a much closer knowledge of each 
other’s affairs than they could endure. 
Some in the industry incline toward the 
fear of George Romney, president of 
American Motors, that collaboration 
among big companies would invite col- 
laboration among big unions such as 
the Auto Workers, the United Rubber 
Workers, and the United Steelworkers. 
¢ Risk Free—The sort of collaboration 
practiced in 1958, however, accom- 
plishes the ends of industrywide bar- 
gaining without the risk seen by Rom- 
ney and others. It does, that is, as long 
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The U.S. PowerGrip “Timing’® Belt, a “U.S.” inven- 
tion, has been one of the true sensations in power trans- 
mission since it was patented eight years ago. Thousands 
of plants have converted drives to this more practical 
means of transmission. Its use has greatly increased the 
efficiency of industrial machinery and given rise to new 
appliances and original equipment by the score. 

The “‘Timing’ Belt with Teeth” is known throughout 
industry as the “T” belt, a term as significant as the “V”. 

The U.S. PowerGrip “Timing” Belt gives positive, 


Mechanical Goods Division 





Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


non-slip performance and requires no maintenance, 10 
lubrication. And because this belt requires no appreci- 
able tension at installation, it thereby prolongs bearing 
life. Your U.S. PowerGrip Transmission Distributo: 
carries all stock sizes and can give you the benefit of his 
long experience in converting to the modern T. 

When you think of rubber, think of your “U. S.” Distrib- 
utor. He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, 
quick delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 





In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


























Make 


profit moves 
NOW... 


The future’s great in a growing America! 


And, now is the time to get teady to cash in big. 
Make those profit moves that will pay off in increased 
efficiency, higher productivity, lower costs, bigger 
sales, bigger profit. 


Why now? Machinery, equipment, tools, materials, 
and manpower are more readily available—at better costs 
—than they will be in the foreseeable future. Quality 
is high. Financing is favorable. It’s safe to predict that 
by acting NOW, you'll get most for your money. 

This way, you won't simply be competitive when 
the big rush starts. You’ll be COMPETITION .. . the big 
competition in your line. 


Good starting point is a talk with your Republic 
Pig Iron metallurgist. Bring out the plans, the blueprints, 
the new products. He’ll help you streamline the 
shop, break the bottlenecks. He’ll help you in selection 
and application of the most complete line of 
merchant pig iron available. 


Make 








your first 


profit 
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Nothing is more vital to your operating profit than the proper 
choice of merchant iron. When your source is Republic, that 
problem is simplified. Republic offers the industry's most com- 
plete line of merchant pig iron—Chateaugay, Northern Basic, 
Foundry, Bessemer, and Malleable; Southern Basic and Foundry. 
With this choice, Republic metallurgists are able to recommend 
the best and most economical grade for your specific job without 
hesitation or prejudice. 


Where your profit moves involve additional space, TRUSCON 
STEEL BUILDINGS offer the quick economical way to get it. 
These prefabricated steel structures are shipped as a package 
to foundry sites, including all framing, roofing, siding, doors, 
windows, and hardware. Thirty-two to 48 feet wide, 12 and 
14 feet high, any length. Three-week delivery. Send coupon 
for facts and figures. 


Improved dress-wash-and-change facilities are a long-term 
profit move easily achieved with REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS. It's 
a move that helps improve employee relations, gets your shop 
known as a good place to work. Republic Stee! Lockers keep 
their clean good looks longer. Bonderized finish is locked on— 
rust locked out. Republic's Berger Division offers a complete 
locker planning and installation service. Send coupon for details. 


REPUBLICé 
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move NOW. Cail in your Republic Pig Iron Metalliurgist 




















“We get our material 
requirements a week 
sooner—with SBC” 


A service created for management 





Here’s a businessman who is getting 
more usable management facts—with- 
out increasing his present staff. 


The facts are produced for him by 
The Service Bureau Corporation, a 
subsidiary of IBM, on the latest data 
processing machines. But he gets far 
more than machine time through SBC. 
He receives the planning skill of expe- 
rienced methods men, the know-how 
of trained operators. He has all the 
benefits of modern methods without 
investing in machines or specialized 
staff. He pays for results only. 

This is the up-to-date way to expedite 
payrolls, improve sales analyses, get 
more inventory information. 


Isn’t this a service you could use? 
Check with your local SBC office for 
all the facts. 


80 offices from coast to coast! 





}| THE SERVICE 
> | BUREAU 
CORPORATION 
a subsidiary of IBM® 
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as the outcome parallels 1958—for the 
great unanswered question is whether 
GM would have shut its plants if UAW 
had struck Ford. 

Company negotiators still will not 
answer the question. They don’t know. 
Apparently there was a tentative policy; 
one man close to the scene hints that 
as pressures built up, the views of the 
company presidents got closer together 
—but he won’t elaborate on that. 

The crucial time was June 1. Reuther 
apparently figured that a strike then 
would be economically meaningless to 
the companies, as their dealers had 
heavy stocks and car sales were slow. 
He chose to ignore the fact that the 
companies were loaded with two 
months’ inventory of parts and supplies 
for 1958 cars that would become a dead 
loss if not used before the fall. The 
top negotiator for at least one company 
was surprised that Reuther did not pull 
his men out in June. 

In the fall, all were starting produc- 
tion from scratch. Chances are the 
company presidents were receiving the 
idea of shutting down in case one were 
to be struck with a more open mind 





than they would have had in June. 
¢ Summer Campaign—But this frame 
of mind could also have been produced 
by the near certainty that Reuther 
would not strike in the fall. He had 
spent the summer insisting he had to 
have pretty much what was offered him 
on Sept. 15. 

The companies had spent the sum- 
mer telling their employees and the 
public how fair a two-year extension of 
the 1955 contract would be in a year 
when the industry expected to sell only 
60% as many cars as in 1955. This, 
too, was part of the over-all plan. It 
created the proper “climate” for an 
offer somewhat improved over the 1955 
pact. 

“For the first time,” says a negoti 
ator, ““we merchandised our package.” 

Right now, the mood of the Big 
'hree negotiators is to repeat the proc- 
1961. They recognize that cir- 
cumstances will be different—at least 
they hope they will be selling more cars. 
But both Seaton and Bugas believe that 
a strike is never necessary and that firm- 
ness and cooperation will make it also 
undesirable. 
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Spotlight on the Foreman 


Increase in grievance cases points up need for better 
training programs for supervisors. 


One aftermath of the recession is an 
increase in the touchiness of employee- 
management relations. Grievances and 
arbitration cases are up sharply. And, 
it’s the foreman as the man on the 
front line who takes on the brunt of 
employee dissatisfaction. 

With this in mind, managements to- 
day are devoting more attention to 
training supervisory personnel. And, ac- 
cording to a recent survey by Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, most of the 
new training programs now center 
around the union-management contract. 

The contract is often largely what 
the foremen make it, by “shop law” 
interpretations, according to AIC. Ne- 
gotiated agreements are often changed 
from the original intent of both par- 
ties. “Whether management  ac- 
knowledges it or not,” says Harold F. 
Adams, training supervisor of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., “labor relations 
policies and prdctices are established 
right at the point of contact between 
first-level supervision and the workers. 
A labor relations policy, written and 
issued by top management, has little 
meaning except as it is interpreted and 
applied at the production level.” 

Therefore, says AIC, foremen should 
be consulted in advance of contract 
bargaining; orientation and training 
for a prenegotiation role can be im- 
portant because foremen “often have 
the kind of experience in regard to con- 


tracts and policies which executives 
lack.” 
¢ Guide Posts—The experience of 
Cleveland companies surveyed by AIC 
offers some guides for managements in- 
terested in setting up an industrial re- 
lations training program for supervision 
or in revamping an old one. 

Among AIC-surveyed companies, the 
following practices prevail: 

e Small classes are the rule; most 
are limited to 12 to 15 supervisors, 
though some have as many as 40. 

¢ Most training sessions are held 
on company time, last an hour or an 
hour and a half, and may require any- 
where from a month to over a year to 
complete. In some firms, supervisors 
meet periodically as the need arises. In 
many, some training sessions are held 
on foremen’s own time. 

¢ Courses frequently are voluntary, 
but many companies make attendance 
compulsory. Some offer “basic” courses 
in labor relations and “advanced” 
courses with the award of a certificate 
at the end of the training period. 

¢ Material covered spans the entire 
spectrum of labor-management rela- 
tions, including labor law, standards of 
performance, human relations, and so 
on. Emphasis is on discussion though 
some courses dramatize plant problems 
by skits and role-playing. Others use the 
case method, oneal in presenting 
arbitration practices. END 
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Xerography is the world’s most versatile copying process. Now automatic 
xerography makes it the fastest—bringing the benefits of automation from the 
plant to the office. 

Wherever thousands of original documents—or even one—must be copied 
quickly and economically, look to automatic xerography for the happy solution. 

From a formidable stack of letters, reports, forms, drawings, etc.—or from 
roll microfilm—XeroX® Copyflo® continuous printers turn out high quality, dry, 
positive prints up to 11” or 24” wide (depending on model) , ready for immediate 
use. Prints precisely like the original emerge on ordinary paper, translucent vel- 
lum, or offset paper masters at the rate of 20 feet a minute, an 842” x11" print 
in less than three seconds. Write for complete information. HaLow Xerox INc., 
59-7X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in principal U. S. 
and Canadian cities. Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 
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Cost of Living: What s Happening to it | 

Tote! 1947-49 x= 100 

Cost of 

Uivieg Food Clothing Housing 

| Total Ren! Only 
February, 1951 109.9 111.9 105.6 111.2 197.3 
February, 1952 124 112.6 106.8 114.0 116.4 
February, 1953 113.4 111.5 104.6 116.6 121.5 
February, 1954 150. 112.6 104.7 118.9 127.9 
February, 1955 43 110.8 103.4 119.6 129.7 
February, 1956 46 108.8 104.6 120.7 131.5 
February, 1957 87 113.6 106.1 124.5 134.2 
February, 1958 122.5 118.7 106.8 127.3 137.0 | 
March 1233 120.8 106.8 127.5 137.1 | 
April 1235 121.6 106.7 127.7 137.3 | 
May 236 121.6 106.7 127.8 137.5 | 
June 123.7 121.6 106.7 127.8 137.7 
July 123.9 121.7 106.7 127.7 137.8 | 
August 123.7. 120.7 106.6 127.9 138.1 
September 23.7 120.3 107.1 127.9 138.2 
October 237 119.7 107.3 127.9 138.3 
November 239 199.4 107.7 128.0 138.4 
December 23.7 118.7 107.5 128.2 138.7 
January, 1959 238 2119.0 106.7 128.2 138.8 | 
Feb., 1959 123.7 118.2 106.7 128.5 139.0 


Dota: Dept. of Labor, Bureay of Lobor Statistics, GSovsiness ween 
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Little Change in Cost of Living 


lhe government's Consumer Price Index dropped 0.1 
point from January's 123.8 to 123.7 in February. The 
slight drop in the index, say Labor Dept. statisticians, 
leaves wages of 50,000 workers under escalator clauses 
unchanged, while 80,000 employees in the aircraft in- 
dustry will take a 1¢-an-hour pay cut. 


Ohio Integrates SUB and UC Payments 


Ihe way was cleared last week for jobless steel and 
auto workers in Ohio to collect integrated unemploy- 
ment compensation and supplementary unemployment 
benefits under union contracts. Gov. Michael V. 
Di Salle signed a labor-backed bill validating SUB pay- 
ments the day after the state legislature completed action 
on the controversial measure. 

The fight may not be over. Opponents of integrated 
UC and SUB programs are talking of plans for a cam- 
paign to put the issue to a referendum vote, and a court 
challenge of the new legislation is threatened. 

Unless the court test materializes, SUB payments will 
become legal on June 19. 


Court Upholds Right to Force Workers 
To Quit at Company’s Retirement Age 


A forced retirement under a company pension plan 
can’t be disputed by the retired employee’s union unless 
the plan is referred to specifically in the labor contract, 
a federal judge ruled last week. 

The ruling came in a case brought by the Retail 
Clerk’s International Assn. against American Stores Co., 
which has a pension plan that is outside the RCIA 
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contract. Under its provisions, the retirement age is 65. 

When the company retired an RCIA member at that 
age, against his will, the union protested that it was 
an improper discharge—subject to arbitration under the 
contract. The company refused to arbitrate. 

The federal judge upheld the company. He ruled that 
the discharge wasn’t arbitrable because the labor contract 
did not cover the pension plan. RCIA will appeal. 


° * * 
Dispute Involving Another Employer 
Isn‘t Grounds for a Boycott, NLRB Rules 


The National Labor Relations Board ruled last week 
that a union refusal to send workers to a job because of 
a dispute involving another employer may be an illegal 
secondary boycott. 

The board ruled that Plumbers Local 636 violated the 
Taft-Hartley Act by declining to send members to con- 
struction jobs for Detroit Edison Co., in order to stop 
the utility’s purchase of prefabricated pipe from West- 
inghouse Electric Co. The union contended that its 
contract with United Engineers, a Detroit Edison sub- 
contractor, provided that its members might refuse to 
handle prefabricated pipe not made by other members 
of the union. 

NLRB said that the local’s refusal to refer men to 
United Engineers jobs was just as effective as a strike 
to enforce a boycott against Westinghouse pipe; the 
union operates a hiring hall for the subcontractor. 


Settlement of Jersey Turnpike Strike 


Sets a Pattern for Future Negotiations 


A four-day walkout of toll collectors and maintenance 
men on the 118-mile New Jersey Turnpike ended last 
week in a settlement that illustrates the difficulties of 
bargaining in the public area (BW—Mar.21'59,p1 16). 

At issue in the turnpike dispute was a “pile up” of 
grievances. Members of the American Federation of 
State, County & Municipal Employees struck after long 
and fruitless bargaining with the Turnpike Authority. 
The toll road stayed open with cut rates. 

The walkout, however, ended with a union gain: An 
arbitration formula that provides that negotiations on 
existing and future grievances will be carried on by the 
parties for at least five days. Differences that still exist 
then will be sent to arbitration. 


NAACP and Labor Leaders Patch Rift 


AFL-CIO and the National Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People last week patched their rift 
over NAACP complaints charging several unions with 
continuing discriminatory practices (BW —Jan.10’59,p78). 

George Meany, AFL-CIO president, and Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of NAACP, jointly announced that 
the federation will meet internal race bias problems 
through an effective “systematic, organization-wide pro- 
gram, rather than action on isolated complaints.” 

NAACP had complained that slow-moving AFL-CIO 
procedures on complaints weren’t getting results. 
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Ryder Truck Rental enables modern 
management to keep executive talent produc- 
tive, free of all truck-operating responsibilities. 
Renting from Ryder releases vital working 
capital, assures uninterrupted transportation, 
helps management budget transportation costs in 
advance. Let Ryder’s transportation engineers help 
you now! 


RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BUILDING, P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLORIDA 





Ryder System, a fast-growing, 
publicly-owned transportation com- 
pany, also operates modern truck lines 
from New England to Texas. Write today 
for information on Ryder System or for 
brochure, “‘How Modern Management Can 
Profit from Truck Leasing.” 
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If you apply fluids anywhere in your process .. . 





Consider DeVilbiss 
automatic spray...for control 
and uniformity not possible 
by any other method 
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Whether you’re finish-coating products of any size or shape .. ; 
applying adhesives, lubricants, glazes . . . or marking, stenciling, 
surface treating . . . it’s time you investigated the DeVilbiss auto- 
matic spray method for your process. 


With DeVilbiss automatic spray guns, you eliminate coating 
variations common to other methods; material use is constant; pro- 
duction rates uniform; and costs substantially reduced. 


What’s more, you can know in advance, without charge or obli- 
gation, the exact economies of automatic spray. We will simulate 
your operation in our fully equipped DeVilbiss research laboratory. 
Your supervisors are invited to be there. The results are passed 
along to you. Why not contact your nearest DeVilbiss representa- 
tive, or write us in Toledo for all the facts. 
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LUBRICATING DIES AUTOMATIC STENCILING GLAZING CERAMICS 


THE De VILBISS COMPANY FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 
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Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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New York Banks Change Ways 


With other financial centers gaining on them, they have 


broken out of the old conservative pattern. The result: A wave 


of mergers and aggressive “retailing” of services. 


Any of the old-line bankers pictured 
at right would have found it impossible 
to understand a decision announced last 
week by First National City Bank of 
New York—a decision to open “dual 
headquarters” on Park Avenue, in mid- 
Manhattan, in addition to its traditional, 
cathedral-like home downtown at 55 
Wall Street. 

l'o the banker of 30 years ago, affairs 
had to center around Wall Street. He 
was proud of his blue-ribbon clientele, 

hiefly substantial businesses and well- 
to-do individuals; he didn’t accept as a 





. of banker is typified by 
NEW BREED john J. McCloy, board 


chairman at Chase Manhattan after a career 
in law and government .. . 





. . and Howard C. Sheperd, board chair- 
man at First National City. He is a career 
banker of the conservative school. 
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customer just anvone off the streets. 
his is wholesale banking—custom bank- 
ing in large units of deposits, large units 
of loans. 

his kind of banking, too, established 
Wall Street as the center for foreign 
finance, trust management, big invest- 
ment deals, and arrangement of corpo- 
rate mergers. 
¢ Retail Banking—Today, increasingly, 
banking has been brought down to the 
man in the street. It is retail banking, 
based on a large volume of small trans- 
actions. Bankers merchandise their serv- 
ices aggressively, meet the customer 
more than half-way, compete vigorously 
with other institutions for deposits and 
loans. 

These “brown derby’’—in contrast to 
“blue ribbon’’—banks offer an array of 
services to all comers. “Department 
store” or “supermarket” banking, some 
people call it. These banks reach cus- 
tomers through step-saving branches 
spotted all over the city. The New 
York legislature this week killed a bill 
to permit them to expand their branches 
into the well-heeled suburbs, but the 
banks hope for this right in a near 
future year. 

Modern retail bankers, such as those 
pictured at left, are committed to a 
volume operation. Their paramount 
problem is to increase their deposits 
which haven't kept pace with demand 
for loans. So while they wait to get into 
suburbs, they are wooing the public for 
time deposits and adding services that 
bring in new accounts. Mergers have 
helped their banks to grow, particularly 
in adding branches and deposits; there 
have been at least a dozen big mergers 
among New York banks since World 
War II. 


|. Still the Center 


First National City’s move of top 
brass to midtown doesn’t mean that 
Wall Street is losing its place as the 
city’s financial center. Many blue-rib- 
bon banks still go their sedate pace on 
Wall Street and neighboring canyons, 
though their numbers are shrinking. 
One of them, the Hanover Bank, has 
made a study of a move uptown but 
has so far rejected this idea. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, which runs 
neck-and-neck with First National City 
as the city’s biggest, has also elected 
not to move uptown; it is building a 
new skyscraper in the financial district 


to underscore its faith in Wall Street. 

First National City’s partial migration 
is not so much a sign of New York 
banking’s break with tradition, but an 
attempt to win back some of the busi- 
ness that is going outside the city. Many 
of the bank’s big business customers 
are in midtown, and the bank wants to 
keep in step with them. The alternate 
headquarters will provide customers with 
access to officials above the ranks that 
usually staff branches. 
¢ On Top—New York is still the na- 
tion’s banking center and in no danger 
of losing that title. Its banks are re- 
sponsible for more than 25% of the 
loans to industry and commerce; their 
concentration of knowhow keeps them 
first in the trust business and in manag- 
ing pension funds. 

Their rate of growth, however, lags 
behind that of many other areas. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1957, for example, New 
York City banks gained 16.4% in total 
deposits while Chicago banks gained 
21.7%, banks in other big cities 45.2%, 
and country banks 48.4%. 

As a result, New York banks, which 
held 27% of the nation’s commercial 
deposits in 1940, had only about 16% 
at the end of 1958. 

In absolute terms, New York banks 
still lead the pack, but they have been 
slipping in the very services that were 
once their forte: investment deals, ar- 
ranging corporate mergers and acquisi- 
tions, and foreign finance. 

Before World War II, New York 
banks handled almost all of the coun- 
try’s overseas banking business. A recent 
study by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia indicates that banks in 
other cities now account for a large 
share of overseas business, though not 
business with foreign governments and 
central banks. Bank of America, in 
California, is making a drive to capture 
first place in foreign banking from 
Clase and First National City. 

The banks in New York think they 
can hold their own in the foreign field. 
But their losses in other areas are mak- 
ing them turn aggressively into retailing 
their services. Customers are courted 
with credit cards and with premiums 
for opening accounts, neighborhood 
branches lend umbrellas on rainy davs 
and stay open well into the evening, 
bank-by-mail slogans hammer at the TV 
viewer, tellers’ windows crop out in sub- 
way mezzanines. 


ll. Beginning of Change 
New York banks enjoyed their high- 
est prestige and their longest lead over 


the rest of the country in the decades 
just before the Depression. J. P. Morgan 
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of Wall Street banker was J. P. Morgan 


OLD BREED type. J. P. Morgan, Jr., ruled House of 


Morgan between the wars. He always stressed the importance 
of personal character. The bank financed the Allies with loans 


in the first war, joined pool to maintain stock prices in 1929. 


. Charles E. Mitchell of the National City Bank was a 
giant in banking in the 1920s, and the stock market moved with 
his bank’s subsidiary investment company, National City Co. 
Though a director of the New York Fed, he bucked the Federal 
Reserve’s effort to restrict stock market loans in the late 1920s 
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. George F. Baker was the archetype of the strong 
man of banking (two surviving public speeches are each only 
paragraph in length). He helped to found the First Nat 
Bank in 1863, had a big hand in selling U.S. bonds to fin 
the Civil War. He headed the bank from 1909 to 1931 


Albert H. Wiggin ruled Chase National Bank aggressis 
from 1911 to 1933. Under him, Chase became the largest | 


commercial bank. He was in the “organized pool” of bank 


that tried to stop the 1929 panic. Later, he was charged w 


being in money pools that sold Chase stock short, but was cleared 
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WHATEVER 
MATERIAL 


ADVANTAGES 
cel0m | -1-10 ee 


YOU'LL FIND THEM 
IN FELTS! 


Somewhere in your business, at this 
moment, there’s a job that can be 
done better ... cleaner... faster... 
with A+ felts, by American Felt 
Company. These versatile materials 
are supplied as soft as cashmere or 
as tough as hide—to filter, to cush- 
ion, to seal, absorb, cover ... or to 
decorate. And the best guarantee 
of reliable performance in felt today 
is the exclusive A+ hallmark. It 
identifies the firm that perfected 
natural wool felts, and pioneered 
synthetic fiber felts. For better re- 
sults in any of these areas, write: 


American Felt 
Com 





103. Glenville Road, Glenville, Conn. 


Among our famous trademarks: FEUTRON 
—synthetic fiber felts; AAAA BRAND— 
piano felts; WINDSOR—liquid filters. 
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and others like him were the kingpins of 
the economy, the epitome of Wall 
Street as it appeared to the general pub- 
lic. They put together giant industrial 
empires such as U.S. Steel and Inter- 
national Harvester; their influence over 
government and business management 
was almost as great as it was given credit 
for being. 

New York banks in those days were 
mainly investment banks and commer- 
cial banks, and almost entirely devoted 
to wholesale banking. The small deposi- 
tor and the small borrower did their 
business chiefly with mutual savings 
banks and loan companies respectively. 

For a brief period, though, the New 
York banks flirted with retail banking, 
mostly because they feared the invasion 
of A. P. Giannini from California 
(BW—Feb.21'59,p62). National City 
opened a personal loan department and 
the Corn Exchange went into compe- 
tition with the mutual savings banks 
and Morris Plan banks and became 
known as “the poor man’s bank.” But 
when Giannini was beaten back, the 
New York banks reverted to the tradi- 
tional short-term—three to six months 
—seasonal loans to big business and the 
buying of huge blocks of corporate 
bonds. 
¢ The Crash—The myth of the power 
and omniscience of Wall Street bank- 
ers came down to earth in the 1929 
crash. It developed that banks, too, 
had been caught up in the speculations 
of the late 1920s, both in real estate 
and in their investments. And all the 
power of Wall Street in the “‘organized 
pool” that tried to halt the stock mar- 
ket decline proved to be insufficient. 

The 1930s were a dark age for the 
New York banks. New banking legis- 
lation brought them under tighter con- 
trol; the depression knocked out much 
of their historic business. Loan de- 
mand shrank nearly to nothing; bank 
managers became, in effect, trustees of 
investment companies, seeking _pri- 
marily to invest funds as safely—not 
as profitably—as possible. But they 
were also able, in their effort to stir up 
safe loan business, to develop new 
loan techniques that were later to pay 
off handsomely. 
¢ After the War—By the time the war 
ended, war financing had flooded the 
banks with excess reserves. Corpora- 
tions were expanding, calling for credit, 
so the banks became big lenders again. 

Now, however, they relied on a new 
form of lending: the term loan, with 
an original maturity longer than a year 
and with a set repayment schedule. 
This gave the banks entry into all sorts 
of businesses. They also polished up 
a score of other devices, including il 
production loans and “warehouse”’ han- 
dling of mortgages. 

But demands of industry exceeded 
the resources of the New York banks, 





and corporate treasurers looked increas- 
ingly to other cities. Reluctantly, some 
of the bigger New York banks turned 
to retailing, seeking new outlets and 
customers. And the men who now run 
the big banks have had to be mass 
merchandisers rather than the highly 
individualist bankers who had ruled in 
the past. 
¢ Branch Banking—To do this, the big 
banks opened new branches or else 
merged with banks that already had 
branches. This brought new problems. 
Branch banking, ‘says a city banker, 
“calls for an aggressiveness that is for- 
eign to many New York institutions.” 
Some bank analysts go so far as to say 
it would be impossible for some con- 
servative banks. They question if any 
bank can simultaneously carry on “as- 
semblyline” banking and their old 
wholesale banking without harm to one 
phase of operations or the other. 


lll. Force of Change 


All through the postwar change in 
banking methods, many banks in New 
York have preferred to rely as long as 
possible on their immense knowhow, 
to wait until innovations were forced 
upon them by the competition. 

This conservatism has its drawbacks 
when so many economic forces are al- 
ready working against New York banks: 

¢ Decentralization and growth of 
industry have fostered the rise of fi- 
nancial centers in the Midwest, South- 
west, and Far West, cutting into New 
York’s relative importance. Big cus- 
tomers can bank in their home areas. 
New York banks still hold a large vol- 
ume of deposits from out-of-town 
banks, but their share of correspondent 
business is going down. 

¢ Big corpotations rely more on 
internal sources to meet their money 
needs. 

¢ Economic habits of the public 
have changed, particularly toward in- 
stallment-plan buying. Commercial 
banks were so slow to meet this trend 
that they left a door wide open for the 
now-powerful consumer finance com- 
panies. 

e The middle class took its collec- 
tively enormous volume of deposits and 
borrowings on its stampede to the sub- 
urbs after the war. In the city, they 
were replaced by newcomers on a lower 
economic level. Yet state laws have 
up to now barred New York City banks 
from following their customers to the 
suburbs. 

¢ Government and quasi-govern- 
ment agencies (such as the Export-Im- 
port Bank) vastly increased their volume 
of spending and borrowing, and they 
tended to bypass the New York banks. 
¢ Relative Decline—Many bankers ar- 
gue that the growth of the rest of the 
nation made it inevitable that the in- 
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MISSILE COMPONENTS Bulova safety and arming systems protect 
ground, air and sea crews from load to launch, then take over in flight. 
Safety factor of one in a million is specified and reliably delivered by 
Bulova’s precision production facilities. Powder-driven gyros and fuzing 
systems are among other Bulova developments for 18 key missiles. 





AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS Bulova’s new Servo Altimeter assures maxi 
mum reliability through unprecedented sensitivity, accuracy and repeat 
ability. At 40,000 feet, it detects 4-foot changes... is correct to 40 feet 
Safety is improved in traffic control and flight over difficult terrain. As a 
control instrument, it is readily adaptable to guided missiles. 


Bulova reliability helps to solve 
today’s most challenging problems 


For more than 80 years, Bulova has charted 
new courses in the area of reliability. 


Milestones along the way are the electronic 
and electro-mechanical devices created by 
the Bulova capability— the uncommon blend 
of pioneering vision and precision produc- 
tion experience. 


These Bulova developments, distinguished 


watch 





by their advanced design and consistent 
high performance, help our nation’s defense 
and industry stake solid claims on the fron 
tiers of science and space. 


The high degree of Bulova reliability pr« 
vails from concept to mass production. Fo. 
assistance with your systems and compo 
nents problems, write: Department G.I.S. 8, 
Bulova Park, Jackson Heights, New Yor! 


company 


BULOVA RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES, INC. 


INFRA-RED COMPONENTS Bulova infra-red cells are designed to unerr- 
ingly guide Sidewinders to target. Bulova-improved production processes 
increase yield and product reliability. Other infra-red developments 
include filters, reticles and thermistor bolometers, as well as advanced 
research in mosaic and lead selenide cells. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS Bulova’s new high performance 70mm 
recon-camera features 8 frame/sec. and pulse operation... vibration-free 
exposures to 1/4000 sec. From the smallest 16mm gun camera ever 
built to units of 9x18” format size, Bulova developments include optical, 
data recording and instrumentation, and special sequence cameras. 
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Celanese high volume production 
and low price...putting bounce 
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AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION 
CLOTHING INTERLINERS 


RUG UNDERLAYS 


REFRIGERATOR INSULATION 
FURNITURE CUSHIONING 
AUTOMOBILE CUSHIONING 
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To make urethane foam, rigid or resilient, you need a polyol. This is where an increasing 

portion of Celanese’ 15 million lbs. capacity of trimethylolpropane is going, and where the Celanese 
low price is helping manufacturers of urethane foams and coatings to flatten costs 

and meet the competition of other materials. 

The same with alkyd resins—another end use where Celanese trimethylolpropane’s high production and | 
price have enabled paint and coatings manufacturers to plan ahead with more confidence. 

Giving dependability to your raw material supply source is a continuing program at Celanese. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, Dept. 568-C, 180 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. Celanese® 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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the Newest 
~ Bé0 service that 
~ % can make you a 
_ -_ better informed 





Fast... Fast... Fast tracing information is now 
available to shippers and receivers, thanks to 
BaO’s new... DOT...(Data On Tracing). Through 
ultra modern methods, BaO sales and service 

| offices across the Nation are kept informed 

of car movements 24 hours a day. 








Ship via B&O and get the benefit of... DOT... 


Ask our man! 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


The line of SENTINEL Service—TIME SAVER Service—TOFCEE Service 
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CONSUMERS ARE WOOED as never 
before, with such services as Chase Man- 
hattan’s charge account banking plan. 


fluence of Wall Street banks would 
decline, relatively. They emphasize 
that the decline is only relative, that 
New York is still in a class by itself as 
the financial capital of the U.S. and 
the free world. 

In a compact Wall Street area are the 
nation’s major securities markets—the 
foreign exchange market (New York 
banks handle most foreign time depos- 
its), the government bond market, and 
the stock market. And the Federal 
Reserve’s Open Market Committee, 
which buys and sells Treasury securi- 
ties, operates out of the New York Fed. 


IV. Bank Roster 


New York’s 42 major banks, which 
hold about $34-billion of deposits, fit 
into four broad categories: 

The Big Five—Chase Manhattan, 
First National City, Manufacturers 
Trust Co., Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, Bankers Trust Co.—which do all 
kinds of wholesale and retail business. 
For their variety of services they are 
often called “department store” banks. 
Altogether they hold $23.5-billion of 
deposits, about 67% of the city’s total, 
and have 435 of the city’s 590 or so 
branches. Manufacturers Trust has the 
most branches—1 14. 

The big wholesale bankers—Guaranty 
Trust Co., Hanover Bank, Irving Trust 
Co., J. P. Morgan & Co., New York 
Trust Co., Bank of New York. They 
hold about 25% of the city’s deposits, 
but have only 32 branches in all and 
make no real bid for savings deposits. 
(If the proposed merger between Guar- 
anty and Morgan comes to pass, it 
would create the city’s third largest 
bank.) a 

The smaller wholesale banks, which 
also do some retail banking and con- 
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INSULATION 


FOAMGLAS®/ waterproof, vapor-proof, strong, can’t burn, 


acid-proof, vermin-proof, dimensionally stable 





‘ : . FOAMGLAS served as structural! wal! 
, Here’s how FOAMGLAS®” insulation component to help ey this storage 


operation started 3 months ahead 


helped us build a bigger warehouse for $50,000 less” ¢) Pure, penne Sst 


H. J. Goelzer shows how FOAMGLAS 


—H. J. Goelzer, Vice President, Plymouth Cold Storage Sauter plymouth Cold Storage. 


Plymouth Cold Storage Company saved 3 months time 
and $50,000 building a new 6-million pound cheese 
warehouse—largely on the strength of FOAMGLAS 
roof and wall insulation. Vice President H. J. Goelzer 
tells how: 

“Conventional construction would have given us a new 
5-million pound capacity warehouse in 6 months time at 
a cost of $125,000. But we found a new type of warehouse 
construction that halved building time and gave us an 
extra million pounds capacity for a total cost of only 
$75,000. The secret was a prefabricated Butler Building 
frame plus FOAMGLAS to double as insulation and 
structural material in roof and walls. 

“Nothing but FOAMGLAS could have done this job 
for us. Its great compressive strength, incombustibility 
and absolute dimensional stability made it an ideal struc- 
tural component. And since FOAMGLAS is moisture- 
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wall for Plymouth Cold Storage. 


proof, it insures constant 
insulating value for the 
life of our warehouse. 
FOAMGLAS even gave 
us vapor-tight construc- 
tion without a separate 
vapor barrier. It’s 
vermin-proof, too—im- 
portant in a cheese 
warehouse.” 

This is just one of 
many ways FOAMGLAS insulation can make food proc- 
essing and storage facilities function better, cost less, last 
longer. Our Low Temperature Insulation brochure con- 
tains complete data. Write Pittsburgh Corning Corp 
Dept. F-391, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
In Canada: 3333 Cavendish Blvd., Montreal, Quebec 
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Machine Tool Money... 
Designed To Your Specifications 


Machine tools cut metal to blueprinted 
specifications. C.I.T. Corporation 
“blueprints” financing with carefully 
designed terms and payment schedules 
—for buying machine tools or any in- 
come producing equipment. 

C.1I.T. terms are long—especially 
suitable for financing heavy machinery 
and equipment. If you choose, you can 
use C.1.T. Pay-As-You-Depreciate 
Plan which offers terms up to 10 years. 
PAYD Plan payments parallel the 
equipment’s efficiency and money-mak- 


Atlanta 3 + Boston 16 - 
Dallas1 + Denver3 - 
Jacksonville 7 «+ 
Memphis 3 . 

Pittsburgh 19 « 


Chicago 1 
Detroit 26 
Kansas City 5 - 
New York 16 . 
Portland 4, Ore. « 
Seattle 1 


ing ability . . . larger in the early years 
. . . lower in the later years. 

C.I.T. Corporation financing is al- 
ways designed with your income pat- 
tern in mind. For complete details, 
write or call any office listed below. 


* * * 


C.I.T. Corporation is a subsidiary of 
C.I.T. Financial Corporation: capital 
and surplus over $250 million. In Can- 
ada: Canadian Acceptance Corporation 
Limited. 


« Cleveland 14 
« Houston 25 
Los Angeles 14 
Philadelphia 2 

San Francisco 4 
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sumer financing. ‘These include Marine 
Midland Trust Co. of New York, a 
unit in the state’s biggest bank holding 
company, Marine Midland Corp.; Em- 
pire Trust Co., known for its oil loans 


and its ties with International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.; U.S. Trust Co., 
and Sterling National Bank & Trust 
Co., known as the Seventh Avenue 
(garment industry) bank. These banks 
hold less than 4% of the city’s de- 
posits. 


Small localized or specialized banks 
that operate chiefly in one district of 
the city or in connection with one in- 
dustry. Commercial Bank of North 
America, for example, is a bank for the 
textile business. These banks, in the 
class of $150-million deposits, would 
be big banks in most cities but are small 


in New York. Their deposits consti- 
tute only a small percentage of the 


city’s total 

e Shuffle by Mergers—In the past 10 
years, banks have improved their rank 
in share of deposits principally through 
mergers. 

Chase Manhattan, which absorbed 
the Bank of the Manhattan Co. in 1955, 
has increased its share from 19.8% in 
1940 to about 22.5% today. 

First National City rose to 21.9% 
of the city’s deposits after its 1955 
merger. Bankers Trust, still scouting 
for new banks, has increased its share 
from 7.8% in 1940 to 8.22% now, by 
acquiring Lawyers Trust Co. in 1950 
and Commercial National Bank in 195] 
and by merging with Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. in 1955. 

Meanwhile, the banks that have stuck 
to wholesaling have lost ground. Guar- 
anty Trust dropped from 14.7% of the 
city’s deposits in 1940 to only 8.15% 
at the end of 1958. The pattern ap- 
plies to other wholesale banks. When it 
comes to savings deposits, the city’s 
commercial banks still rank far behind 
its 51 mutual savings banks. The effort 


to built volume in savings accounts 
through a multiplicity of branches is 


one cause for New York bank mergers. 

Other reasons include the need to 
gain the use of the relatively few top 
management people in the business, the 
need to step up lending power to match 
the growth of corporate customers, and 
the jockeying for position in the com- 
petition among banks. 


V. Earnings Outlook 


Bankers say retail banking has gen- 
erally been profitable, though the rivalry 
for new savings accounts has been ex- 
pensive and has driven interest rates 
high. The “department store” banks 
show a steady growth in consumer 
financing, and they profit from interest- 
free Christmas Club and special check- 
ing accounts. 

Nonetheless, face the 


banks same 
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WHY THE TRANSISTORIZED 
SOUNDSCRIBER TRAVELER 
IS YOUR BEST BUY! 






4 flashlight batteries 
make this today’s most useful 
dictating instrument. 








IT’S PORTABLE. Weighs only 6 §T’SACONFERENCE RECORDER. Spe- {1S A TRANSCRIBER. Just plug in T'S AN OFFICE MACHINE. Gives big 
pounds—is battery powered, needs no cial transistor microphone faithfully comfortable listening device and easy- machine performance. And, it’s ideal 
carrying case. And plastic recording -picks up important interviews and  to-use foot pedal, and the portable be- desk drawer dictation . . . gives you 
discs mail for only a 4¢ stamp. conferences for permanent record. comes a secretary’s machine, more usable desk top space. 


r i 
| | want to know more about the all-purpose Traveler. 


TRAVELER NEW BATTERY OPERATED PORTABLE DICTATING SYSTEM BY | naa 
e SOUNDSCRIBER | sitive tatters | 
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Corrugated Fibre Boxes Corrugated Paper Products 


: FORT WAYNE 
ll, tae DELIVERS 










Fort Wayne’s responsible, accountable 
and dependable in producing and de- 
liyering corrugated shipping containers 
as you specify. We have virtually un- 
limited raw material resources, first re- 
quirement for dependable production 
and delivery. The substantial operations 
of our four manufacturing plants are 
completely integrated, and every manu- 
facturing step is laboratory controlled for 
accuracy and quality. 





RESULT: You get your precision-built 
corrugated containers when you want 
them, where you want them, the way you 
want them. 


FW “pr intin & Another Fort Wayne plus—mass production 
printing of graduated halftones, multiple colors, precision register and 
sharp reproduction with a single impression. Exclusive with Fort Wayne. 


CorruGATED Paper COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 





A copy of the company’s latest financial report may be 
obtained by writing to Harold M. Treen, President, Fort 
Wayne Corrugated Paper Company, Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
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NEW LOOK in decor appears in Manu- 
facturers Trust ground floor at main Wall 
Street office. Upstairs is 19th Century. 


problem of rising costs of operation that 
afflict other businessmen. Some of 
these problems can be met by automa- 
tion. Banks are turning also to market 
research for guidance in extending re- 
tail banking still further. 

e Basic Question—Bank economists 
wonder, on a more fundamental level, 
if New York banks can play a more 
vigorous economic role than they have 
in the recent past. Some experts say 
these banks have been “borrowing short 
while lending long,” and any sharp in- 
crease in loan demand would ‘take them 
to their limits in a hurry. Most banks 
recognize this problem and are more 
selective these days in granting term 
loans. 

One bank analyst also wonders if the 
banks can continue to retain enough 
earnings to insure further growth. The 
market price of their stocks, generally 
below book value, would hardly support 
trips to the capital market for important 
new supplies of money, he says. 

Most bankers scoff at this fear. Fig- 
ures show, they say, that most New 
York banks have increased their earn- 
ings over the past five years, and they 
say the level of retained earnings can be 
kept high. 

To bolster earnings, New York banks 
are looking further into some new and 
old areas of business. One such area is 
international banking. Several banks, 
such as Chase Manhattan and Chemi- 
cal Corn, have set up subsidiaries for 
overseas investment; Chase and First 
National City are rapidly expanding 
their regular overseas branches. At year- 
end, First National City had 152 bank- 
ing offices—78 in New York and 74 in 
26 foreign countries. END 
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Contractor for Glen Canyon Bridge: Kiewit-Judson Pacific-Murphy Corp. in a joint venture. 


Bold New Bridge Spans the Mighty Colorado. At Glen Canyon, near the Arizona-Utah 
frontier, a great steel bridge will soon carry north-south traffic over the Colorado. The bridge is a brilliant fea 
of engineering. Anchored in sheer canyon walls far above the river, it is the country’s highest and second-longe 
steel arch span. 

Lower chords are tied into skewbacks on opposite sides of the canyon. As steelwork progressed from two 
directions toward the closure point, Bethlehem 1%-in. bridge strand was used to hold the arches in position 
These strong wire cables were run to the upper chord members from big tieback towers, which themselves were 
securely guyed by Bethlehem strand. This system of tiebacks and guys proved an effective means of supporting 
the steel segments as they thrust out into space. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


Mill depots and distributors from coast to coast stock Bethlehem rope for the following industries and numerous others: 


ETHLEHE ny 


CONSTRUCTION @ EXCAVATING «* MINING e QUARRYING e PETROLEUM « LOGGING e« MANUFACTURING B STEEL 
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Allstate Draws Legislation Fire, 
But Gets Away With a Warning 


Allstate Insurance Co., one of the nation’s lowest-cost 
and highest-volume auto insurance companies, got a 
big scare last week. Although the scare died down, the 
company may not be out of the woods. 

The trouble started when the New York State Assem- 
bly approved a bill—obviously aimed at Allstate—that 
would have barred the sale of motor vehicle liability 
insurance by any agents in buildings owned or rented 
by mail-order companies, department stores, or their 
branches. Allstate, the biggest auto insurer in New 
York over the past five years, has about half its insurance 
outlets within the state in the stores of its parent, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

Later, Senate leaders, backed by the state insurance 
department, said they would let the bill die in the rules 
committee. But the bill's sponsor, William C. Brennan, 
New York City Democrat, said he would reintroduce it 
if Allstate “didn’t improve its speed and service.” 

State legislators claim the company is loath to settle 
cases out of court, even if judges recommend settlements 
after pretrial examinations, and that it often refuses to 
discuss settlement actions with plaintiffs’ attorneys. In 
defense, Allstate says it makes the fairest settlement 
possible. 

While the move in New York failed, it may open the 
way for other states to threaten insurance companies 
that don’t get good marks for customer service and 
prompt settlements. 


Seaboard Says Its Credit Card Plan 
Will Thrive Despite Higher Rates 


A small loan company has decided to compete with 
banks offering charge account services. Last week, Sea- 
board Finance Co., the nation’s third largest, announced 
a new credit card plan (BW—Mar.21'59,p36). This week, 
it revealed the details and made plain that, despite much 
higher interest charges, it is confident it can take business 
away from banks. 

Under Seaboard’s plan, credit cards will be issued free 
to “credit-worthy” customers, who can charge purchases 
at any member store. Seaboard’s big adv: antage, it claims, 
is that it will cover stores over most of the U.S. and 
Canada. 

Seaboard will profit from two separate sources. Mem- 
ber stores will have sales slips discounted at rates ranging 
from 14% to 6%, depending on volume. Consumers 
will be charged interest if bills are not paid in 25 days. 
The rates will vary from state to state, based on small 
loan regulations, but may range as high as 34% a month. 

his makes Seaboard’s plan much more expensive to 
consumers than bank charge account services, where the 
interest charges are between 1% and 14% a month. But 
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Seaboard thinks that its nationwide network of 525 
branch offices will give it a big selling point over most 
banks, which are confined to city or state limits. And it 
is aiming its promotion at the “average” family, which, 
it says, may not be able to meet bank credit standards. 

Other small loan companies have expressed interest 
in Seaboard’s plan, but are reluctant to join the credit 
card war unless they “are forced into it.” 


‘Economist Claims That Corporate Tax 


Runs Counter to U.S. Economic Goal 


A call for lower corporate tax rates “to speed up our 
rate of economic progress vis-a-vis the Soviet Union” 
came this week from the Machinery & Allied Products 
Institute. George Terborgh, MAPI’s chief economist, 
claims that taxation of corporate income runs directly 
counter to the long-run economic goal of increasing 
business investment. 

Terborgh maintains that in choosing to tax corporate 
income, the U.S. has hit upon the one type of tax that 
actively discriminates against investment. A sales tax, 
he says, would at least be neutral. 

To remedy the situation, Terborgh has two proposals. 
He wants the corporate tax rate cut to 40% from 52% 
According to Terborgh’s analysis, this cut would yield 
more than 40% of the benefit to be obtained from 
abolishing corporate income tax entirely. He also would 
accelerate tax depreciation write-offs. This would, pre- 
sumably, increase demand for capital goods. 


Finance Briefs 


The long-drawn-out battle over the ownership of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. took a new twist this week 
when the International Court of Justice rejected a Swiss 
application that the U.S. release the assets of Inter- 
handel Co. or submit the case to arbitration. The U.S. 
seized Interhandel’s shares in GAF in 1942, saying the 
Swiss company was merely a front for the giant Farben 
interests. The latest action should clear the way for 
(1) Justice Dept. settlement with Interhandel, and (2) an 
Administration-sponsored bill that would permit public 
sale of GAF shares. 


An Eastern investment group has won three director- 
ships in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR, 
thus averting a proxy fight in the prospering Milwaukee 
road. The group, led by Jerome C. Eppler, a partner 
in the New York brokerage house of Cyrus J. Lawrence 
& Sons, holds some 400, 000 shares of the road’s 1.2-mil- 
lion outstanding shares (BW —Dec.20'58,p71). 


All the necessary federal agencies have approved the 
proposed bill to include banks’ vault cash as a part of 
their required reserves, something bankers have advo- 
cated for a decade. With this approval, the bill is 
expected to clear Congress without too much trouble. 
The change would add about $2.5-billion to the reserve 
base of the banking system, but the Fed presumably 
would offset this by open market operations or other 
action to prevent any sudden easing’ in credit. 
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Throughout the United States, air pollution 
now as a major health and economic 
problem 

The U.S. Public Health Service, alarmed at 
this increasing problem, is giving aid and serv- 
ice to 10,000 U. S. communities. 

Polluted air comes from both inside and 
outside your building. Smoke, fumes, indus- 
trial waste, dust and gases all combine to soil 
and spoil furnishings, equipment, your product 
and inventory. 


looms 


AIR ‘POLLUTION 


Airborne dirt means skyrocketing cleaning 
and maintenance costs, rejects and spoiled 
production runs. It can also lessen the produc- 
tivity of your employees. 

A new building, or a newly remodeled build- 
ing, can be obsolete—even with modern air 
conditioning—if something is not done to effec- 
tively remove “‘dirty,”’ airborne dirt and odors. 

Now, more than ever before, the dirtier the 
air becomes outside, the more important it is 
to have clean, pure air inside. 








Nowhere is it more vitafto have clean air in your 
building than in industrial regions—where air pollution 
is the worst. During one month, in an industrial city, 
dustfall may average as high as two hundred tons 
per square mile. 
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No matter how dirty the air outside, or what the activity inside... 





You can be assured 
of clean, pure air in 


your building... 


by including the exclusive Honeywell Air Cleaning 


System as a vital part of your air conditioning 


because only Honeywell Air Cleaning 
Removes all odors 
Removes 95% of all airborne dirt 


Only Honeywell can offer you the exclusive 
combination of the Electronic Air Cleaner and 
the Activated Charcoal Filter. 


_This “team” removes 95% of all airborne 
dirt—is 6 times more effective than ordinary 
mechanical filters. It even removes particles 
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as tiny as 1/25,000,000 of an inch. 

Besides assuring you maximum clean air 
which keeps your buildings spotlessly new, 
Honeywell air cleaning removes annoying odors 
and gases. This means the utmost in comfort 
for you, your employees and your guests. 








Honeywell 
Electronic Air Cleaner 
New selector series provides three 
models: (1) Hi Velocity—for 99-100% 
dirt removal or where space is limited, 
(2) Standard—for normal conditions, pro- 
vides high efficiency dirt removal and 
high dirt capacity, (3) Hi Load for han 
dling high dirt concentration. Cell type 
construction permits flexibility to fit any 
size job. 


Honeywell Activated 
Charcoal Filter 
Uses specially refined, charred cocoanut 
When teamed with the electronic air 
cleaner, and located downstream from 
it, does not become clogged with dirt. 
Thus it only has to filter gases giving 
the most effective filtration possibile and 
assuring longer life. 
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CLEAN AIR PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Honeywell air cleaning cuts down your 
operating expenses, by reducing cleaning, 
painting and decorating costs. And with fewer 
bacteria, viruses and allergens in the air, ab- 
senteeism can be reduced, efficiency increased. 


It only requires a small reduction in your 
cleaning and decorating costs, a slight increase 
in your workers’ productivity, or a small re- 
duction in absenteeism, to offset the cost of 
Honeywell air cleaning. 


Here are examples of how easily Honeywell Air Cleaning can pay for itself. 








% reduction in cleaning 
and decorating costs 
needed to pay for the 
Honeywell Electronic 



































Air Cleaner 
New Office Buildings 7.7 
, New Hospital Buildings 49 
| New Industrial Buildings 14.0 
] New Hotels and Motor Hotels 5.8 
| New Department Stores 7.7 
New School Buildings 9.2 
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YOU ALSO SAVE IN AIR CONDITIONING COSTS 
WITH THE HONEYWELL ACTIVATED CHARCOAL FILTER 


By filtering the air through activated charcoal, you need less outside air for odor dilution. 
This results in a substantial saving in money spent both to own and operate air conditioning. 


Don't let air pollution make your building 
ebsolete—Don’t overlook the important 
benefits of Honeywell Air Cleaning. With- 
out modern air cleaning, a new building 
can be obsolete—or new air conditioning 
may be out of date. 


For more information about Honeywell air 
cleaners. and filters telephone your nearest 
Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Honeywell 
HA) Fits. Coated 
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How the Newest Synthetics Fit Into the Rubber Lineup 


OUTPUT COST 


TYPES OF 


RUBBER a ty 
NATURAL, 485,000 31¢ 
OR TREE 

SY NTHETIC 1,500* 30¢ 

ATURAL”’ 

)LYISOPRENE) 

LYBUTADIENE 500* LESS 
THAN 
30¢ 

G R -§ 726,000 23 ¢ 

(STYRENE- 

B\UTADIENE) 

B Tvk 53,000 23¢ 

DBUTYLENE) 

N‘ OPRENE 67,000 4l¢ 

(CHLOROPRENE) 

Ni TRILE 26,000 50¢ 

(COPOLYMER OF 

BUTADIENE- 


ACRYLONITRILE) 


P LYETHYLENE- 
IPYLENE 
C -POLYMER 


* \959 Estimoted Capacity 


DESCRIPTION 


Used in all heavy-duty and aircraft tires. 
More expensive than GR-S but doesn’t 
build up destructive internal heat in the 
large-sized tires as fast as GR-S. 


Has physical properties of natural rub- 
ber. Assures rubber companies a steady 
price and a readily available supply . 


It has most of the qualities of natural 
rubber. Offers 30% better tread wear 
than GR-S. Doesn't equal polyisoprene, 
but is made from cheaper raw materials, 


Used in passenger car tires—gives 40% 
better tread wear than natural. Not as 
good for large tires. 


Holds air 10 times as well as natural 
rubber, so is used in inner tubes. Also 
being groomed for passenger tire use. 
Better traction, less squeal, above-par 





PROSPECTS 


Goodyear and Goodrich are 
playing a waiting game, 
sticking with natural rubber 
for the time being. 


U. S. Rubber is betting on 
polyisoprene. 


Firestone is hedging, says its 
new $10-million plant will 
produce either polyisoprene 
or polybutadiene. 


Phillips and Montecatini are 
backing polybutadiene. 


Esso is believed to be getting 
ready to produce an all-buty! 
passenger car tire for the 
premium market, 


ability to absorb shock. 


Flame and oil resistant. Used somewhat 


in tire sidewalls, 


Oil, fuel, and solvent resistant, Largest 


use is in industrial piping. 


Still in research and development stage. 


Montecatini likes this, too. It 
has an outside chance of 
being cheapest of all if 
processing difficulties can be 
licked. 


More Rivals for the Rubber Tice 


Thanks mainly to the impetus of 
World War II shertages of natural 
rubber, the use of synthetic rubber 
has widened to the point where last 
vear, out of 1.4-million long tons of 
rubber consumed in the U.S., only 
485,000 tons—or roughly one-third— 
came from the tree. 

The tires on almost every passenger 
car, for example, are manufactured from 
GR-S (short for Government Rubber- 
Synthetic, a wartime title). Until tube- 
less tires became the vogue, butyl syn- 
thetic rubber found a ready market in 
tubes. Other types of synthetic rubber 
were developed for various other uses 
(table, above). 

Synthetic has long held a price ad- 
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vantage over natural rubber, but for 
some purposes it has never been able 
to replace the variety taken from the 
tree. Natural rubber is still in demand 
for the heavy-duty tires used on trucks, 
earthmoving gear, and aircraft, mainly 
because it builds up heat more slowly 
than the synthetics. For this reason, 
it has remained in favor for special 
uses despite some drawbacks: Its price 
is prone to gyrations, its quality is not 
always uniform, and it’s sometimes sub- 
ject to impurities. 

¢ Out of the Lab—For some time now, 
a number of companies, including B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., and Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., have all been able to turn out 





in their laboratories or pilot plants a 
synthetic rubber with all the pliysical 
and chemical characteristics of natural 
rubber, but without its vices. These 
companies, however, have never «put 
the new “natural” synthetic—polyiso- 
prene—into commercial production be- 
cause of fears that it would prove more 
expensive than natural. 

This month, though, polyisoprenc 
did go into semi-commercial production 
at last, in a Shell Chemical Corp. GR- 
S rubber plant (BW—Mar.14'59,p28). 
Shell is supplying its initial output, five 
tons of polyisoprene daily to U.S. Rub- 
ber for fabrication into truck tires 
and the price is 30¢ per lb., f.o.b. 
Torrance, Calif., the same as prevails 
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for better grades of tree rubber. This 
means the polyisoprene truck tires can 
sell for the same price as natural rubber 
tires in the same size. U.S. Rubber 
will turn out about 100 tires per day 
from the new synthetic. 

At the same time, other companies 
in the industry are grooming other syn- 
thetic rubbers, including polybutadiene 
and butyl, for shares of the market. 
¢ Shell’s Technique—By yearend, Shell 
expects to be producing polyisoprene 
at an annual rate of 15,000 to 20,000 
tons—of which U.S. Rubber plans to 
take about 6,000 tons. In bringing poly- 
isoprene out of the lab and into produc- 
tion, Shell had two advantages. 

First, facilities centralized in the Los 
Angeles area enabled it ta keep costs 
down. The isoprene with which it 
starts is manufactured at Shell's re- 
finery in Wilmington, Calif. The iso- 
prene is piped to a nearby chemical 
plant for processing, then shipped to 
its Torrance plant for polymerization. 
Of the technical details, Shell will say 
only that the entire process requires 
meticulous attention to temperature and 
cleanliness. 

Secondly, the decline in auto sales 

last year reduced the demand for tires 
and left Shell with idle GR-S capacity. 
It could use these facilities to scale up 
polyisoprene production without having 
to shut down profitable operations or 
build an expensive pilot plant. 
« End Uses—Now that GR-S produc- 
tion is at full blast again, Shell squeezes 
polyisoprene out of existing equipment 
part-time. Meanwhile, it is adding ca- 
pacity for the new synthetic. 

At the moment, U.S. Rubber is us- 
ing the “natural” synthetic only for 
truck tires in the popular 7.50- 20 size, 
but as the supply increases, it will 
expand to truck tires in other sizes, off- 
the-road tires, aircraft tires, and white- 
walls, because GR-S includes a dose of 
carbon black for strength, and this 
makes it impossible to produce white 
GR-S. But there’s no such problem 
with polyisoprene. The new synthetic 
should also find a market in the shoe 
industry, particularly when rubber is 
wanted in light colors for such uses 
as crepe soles. Polyisoprene will prob- 
ably find its way, too, into conveyor 
belts and surgical gloves. 
¢ Price Impact—The advent of polyiso- 
prene has helped the industry overcome 
its fears of a natural rubber shortage, 
since the synthetic can substitute di- 
rectly for the tree variety—with the 
added advantage of controlled quality. 
Earlier, the rubber companies had 
feared the demand for natural rubber 
would outrun supply by 1960, but the 
date has been pushed ahead to 1965. 
As a result, Goodyear has shelved plans 
for a 25,000- to 30,000-ton polyisoprene 
plant, and Goodrich, with 10,000 acres 
of newly planted rubber trees in Liberia, 


is reconsidering its polvyisoprene plans. 
The new “natural” synthetic should 
act as a control on the volatile prices 
of the tree varicty. Ever since the end 
of World War II, natural rubber has 
bounced up and down between 20¢ 
and 40¢ per lb. 
¢ Rival Synthetics—However, some in 
the industry think Shell may not be able 
to keep polyisoprene’s price competitive 
with natural rubber’s after it expands 
production. Some companies—among 


them Phillips Petroleum and _ Italy's 
Montecatini—are betting on polybuta- 
diene. Butane, the starting point for 


polybutadiene, costs only 4¢ per gal. 
against 12¢ to 13¢ per gal. for isopen- 
tane, an ingredient of high-octane fuels 
from which the isoprene for polviso- 
prene rubber may well come. Shell 
hasn’t named its source. 

Phillips has just gone into limited 
commercial production of polybutadi- 
ene at its Bolger (Tex.) plant. Though 
Phillips admits that polyisoprene is more 
akin to tree rubber, it thinks poly- 
butadiene is close enough—and its price 
is better. In tests, Phillips says, its 
polybutadiene tires run even cooler than 
natural rubber tires, with up to 30% 
better mileage. There are a few diff- 
culties in manufacturing tires from 
polybutadiene rubber, but these can be 
overcome by using a mixture of 75% 
polybutadiene and 25% natural rubber. 

No matter which type wins, Fire- 

stone is ready. It’s building a $10-mil- 
lion synthetic plant at Orange, Tex., 
capable of producing 30,000 tons of 
either polyisoprene or polybutadiene. 
Currently, it looks as if it will at least 
start with the latter. 
e Auto Tires—For passenger car tires, 
there are other contenders. At first, 
GR-S didn’t wear so well as natural 
rubber, but the so-called cold rubber 
GR-S, which Phillips was instrumental 
in developing, is claimed to give 40% 
more wear. U.S. Rubber, for one, 
thinks passenger tires will continue with 
treads of GR-S, but with natural rubber 
or another synthetic making up the 
rest if the price is right. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. is expected to 
introduce an all-butyl auto tire. Butyl 
qualifies admirably for such use because 
it resists ozone and chemical attack, 
has better traction, bounces less, and 
absorbs shocks better. 

For auto tires, the longest-shot pros- 
pect is a copolymer of ethylene and 
propylene, currently under test by 
Montecatini, Italy’s great chemical com- 
plex. Ethylene and “propylene, the raw 
materials for this synthetic, cost only 
4¢ to 5¢ per lb., compared with 144¢ 
per Ib. for both sty rene and butadiene, 
which go into a low-cost GR-S tire. 
But some critics say this advantage will 
be offset by the higher costs of poly- 
merizing and then fabricating this kind 
of rubber. END 
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One way in which M. W. Kellogg mini- 
mizes clients’ investments in new plants 
is by using scale models as design tools. 
Built by Kellogg’s designers, these 
three-dimensional blueprints eliminate 
planning studies and piping key plans, 
improve designs, facilitate approval, pro- 
mote faster construction and lower oper- 
ating costs. Kellogg has used them in 
planning and erecting plants for many 
clients, including those in the petroleum, 
chemical, and metal industries. 
Designing plants with models has re- 
placed conventional drawings of general 


KELLOGG’S METHODS OF 


PLANT DESIGN 


REDUCE OVER-ALL COSTS 





layout and piping. Photographs of the 
models are used instead of these draw- 
ings. The models themselves are used on 
the job site to save time in explaining 
construction details to workers and for 
operator training. 

Kellogg’s model techniques and eco- 
nomics are described in a reprint of the 
12-page Kelloggram No. 5, available on 
request. For the complete story of 
Kellogg’s coordinated engineering, pro- 
curement, and construction services, 
write for Kellogg’s brochure, “Planning 
the New Plant for Profits”. aie 
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THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY /.)>)’!\: 


711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Nuclear Superheating To Reduce 


Cost of Generating Atomic Power 


Superheating—the process that gives steam an extra 
fillip of heat and pressure before it’s fed to power tur- 
bines—is building up a head in the atomic power indus- 
try. Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co. hopes to incorporate a 
nuclear superheater in an atomic power plant it’s building 
for Northern States Power Co.; General Electric report- 
edly is considering nuclear superheat for one of its plants; 
and Westinghouse is planning such a system for a plant 
now on its drawing boards. Also, the Atomic Energy 
Commission is offering contracts for research and devel- 
opment of nuclear superheaters. 

Superheating will knock a couple of mills off the cost 
of generating a kilowatt of electric power in atom-fired 
plants. Currently, atomic reactors can’t heat steam to 
more than 500F, while coal- or gas-fired generators push 
temperatures to over 1,000F. A nuclear reactor under 
construction by Consolidated Edison of New York gen- 
erates 163,000 kw., but the oil-fired superheater will rev 
up output to 275,000 kw. 

Progress in the design of nuclear fuel rods is what 
enables reactors to withstand higher temperatures. AEC 
estimates that one of its reactors will raise steam tem- 
peratures from 486F to 850F, increasing efficiency sig- 
nificantly. But until there are other breakthroughs—in 
fuel processing and structural materials, for example— 
atomic power won't be truly competitive with coal- and 
oil-fired systems. 

* © e 


Sugar Growers Study New Technique 


For Extracting Sugar From Cane 


Hot water will get the sugar out of sugar beets, so 
why not out of sugar cane? Hawaiian sugar growers are 
developing a process to see whether it can. 

Ordinarily, cane is crushed by heavy rollers that ex- 
tract 94% of the sugar in the stalk. For the new process, 
called diffusion, the stalks are cut up, and hot, but not 
boiling, water is run over them as they pass up a screw 
conveyor. Supporters of the new technique believe it 
will extract 98% to 99% of the available sugar. 

There are other advantages to diffusion. One is that 
the relatively simple machinery costs only half as much 
as grinding machinery. Another is that simplicity means 
only a fraction of the present repair bills. The diffuser 
uses less electric power than a crusher and no more 
manpower. 

Mechanical problems center on the tendency of cane 
to jam the diffuser. The cost of the equipment that 
cuts the cane before it enters the diffuser may offset 
the savings on the new machine. It’s also possible 
that in extracting the extra sugar the diffuser will take 
out impurities, too, and complicate the later refining 
process. 
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The Hawaiian Sugar Planters Assn. is running the 
pilot operation at Kekaha Sugar Co.’s mill. Silver Engi- 
neering Works of Denver, which developed the diftu- 
sion process for sugar beets, provided the machinery, 
and Reitz Mfg. Co., Santa Rosa, Calif., furnished the 
prototype cutting machines. 


“Erector Set” Type of Steel Building 
Can Be Assembled in 5,000 Ways 


A flexible new “erector set” kind of steel building 
that can be constructed more than 5,000 ways is being 
introduced by Inland Steel Products Co., Milwaukee. 
Inland estimates that a third of its building output will 
go into commercial and industrial applications such as 
garages, shelters, warehouses, offices, and general utility 
buildings. Agricultural uses include shelter for live- 
stock, feed, machinery, crops, and processing operations. 

The building, called Lock-Frame, uses the basic prin- 
ciples of a common pole barn, and requires no founda- 
tion other than concrete piers. The basic building— 
a 24-ft. clean span 32 ft. long with eave heights from 
8 ft. to 14 ft.—can be expanded with lean-tos or bays. 

Lock-Frame is made from galvanized steel, which acts 
as an automatic grounding system, and costs between 
$1.35 and $1.45 per sq. ft.—compared with an estimated 
$1.25 to $1.35 per sq. ft. for wood structures. 

To put up a building, columns are set in holes in the 
ground and surrounded with concrete. Steel rafters 
and purlins support the roof and wall panels—made of 
26-gauge steel—which are fastened with self-tapping 
screws. The holes are factory-punched. Inland claims 
that most construction operations are one-man jobs. 


Production Briefs 


R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, just 
shipped a 75-ton double bed lathe, which it says is the 
first built in the U.S., to Aerojet-General Corp., Azusa, 
Calif. Aerojet makes rockets. The lathe can handle 
a workpiece 45 ft. long and 105 in. in diameter, but 
needs only a 50-hp. motor because rocket pieces are 
comparatively light for their size. 


Another “biggest” is claimed for the radioactive iso- 
tope machine installed for Cooper Alloy Corp. by Picker 
X-Ray Corp. It uses up to 1,500 curies of Cobalt 60 
to radiograph up to a 12-in. thickness of stainless steel 
to detect interior flaws. Previously, such radiographs _ 
could be obtained only with X-ray machines using 
2-million to 3-million volts. 


DeBardeleben Marine Corp. of New Orleans is re- 
fitting a Liberty ship with steam-heated tanks to carry 
hot molten sulphur from Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.’s plant 
at Beaumont, Texas, to a new DeBardeleben terminal 
under construction in Tampa. The ship will be able 
to handle 7,500 tons of liquid sulphur, plus 2,500 tons 
of solid cargo, considerably more than the largest barges. 
On the return trips, the tanks can carry dry cargo. 
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What is it about that modern miracle-in-a-package 
that makes it wash so clean . . . so fast? The magic in- 
gredient is STPP (sodium tripolyphosphate), a hard 
working phosphate chemical. In detergents and soaps, 
STPP not only softens water but also boosts cleaning 
power—eliminating deposits normally formed with soap, 
and acts as an emulsifier. 

Sodium tripolyphosphate, one of the many fine phos- 
phate chemicals produced by Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Corporation, has a wide variety of uses. You’ll find 
it on the job in industries ranging from food to porce- 
lain enamels. Typical STPP applications include: floor 
and wall and other cleaners; water treatment for heat- 


ing, cooling and irrigation systems; drilling muds for 
oil well drilling. Perhaps this versatile phosphate chemi- 
cal can help you improve your product or process. Why 
not investigate? 


Like all V-C phosphate chemicals STPP by V-C 
means finest quality and purity —the end result of V-C’s 
integrated operations. V-C has complete control—from 
mining its own phosphate rock . . . on through produc- 
tion to non-contaminated delivery in V-C trucks. Get full 
details from your V-C distributor, or write: 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation + Chemicals Division 
401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia +» Phone: Milton 8-0113 


FOR PROFITS AND PROGRESS... SEE 
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comzpany 


Birmingham 


Everywhere you look in Birmingham, you see mountains. 


Stand on one of them, and a sprawling valleyful of 
furnaces and mills tells you these mountains are more 
than beautiful. It is their rich veins of iron, coal, and 
limestone that nourish the city — keep it bustling and 
growing in all industrial directions. 


Vulcan Materials Company has grown up with 
Birmingham. Continuous expansions have enabled 
Vulcan to supply the ever-increasing needs of the nation’s 
giant construction industry. 

Emphasis on quality and service has brought 
Vulcan to its present position as one of the nation’s 
leading suppliers of slag, sand, crushed stone, gravel, 
ready-mixed concrete, concrete products, and surfacing 
materials. These are the materials that form the bulk 
of the roads, runways, railroad beds, buildings, bridges, 
dams, docks, and sidewalks that make up the face of 
America, 





Vulcan is also one of the country’s fastest growing 
producers of industrial, commercial and agricultura! 
chemicals, as well as an important source of quality elec- 
trolytic tin and high-yield steel scrap. 


These materials are processed and produced in more 
than one hundred plants to provide local-service advan- 
tages from the Great Lakes to the Gulf... the Atlantic 
Seaboard to the Rockies. 


Today Vulcan Materials Company, and the quality 
products it markets, are as basic as bedrock to a pros- 
perous and expanding America. 


VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


1958 Annual Reports available on request One Office Park ¢ Birmingham 13, Ala. 


VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY :« Birmingham Slag Division « Brooks Sand & Gravel Division - Chattanooga Rock Products 
Division + Concrete Pipe Division + Consumers Company Division + Lambert Bros. Division - Montgomery-Roquemore Division + Stockbridge 
Stone Division + Vulean Detinning Division + Frontier Chemical Company Division + Teckote Corporation + Wesco Contracting Division 
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SCIENTIFIC LIQUID HAULING 
By Trailer 


As industry expands and its technology advances, 
new transportation needs continuously arise. 
Among these in the past few decades has been the 
need for scientific shipping of many liquids used 
in the chemical processing, petroleum, food, and 
other modern manufacturing businesses. 


Motor Transport has met an increasing share of 
these industrial problems every year. At the present 
time, scientifically designed Tank-Trailers are being 
used to haul many hundreds of different liquid 
products and components in bulk. They are used 
in the chemical industry for such commodities as 
acids, phosphates, and resins . . . in the food gene 
to haul milk, orange juice, ane liquid sugar... in 


the petroleum industry to haul gasoline, fuel oil, 
and jet fuel . . . and to haul such widely diversified 
products as paint, ink, hot asphalt, and soybean oil. 


Specially lined, insulated, compartmented Tank- 
Trailers of steel, stainless steel, and aluminum alloys 
are today functioning in all communities and on 
all our roads as hard-working agents for rapidly 
paced manufacturers, processors, and retailers. 
Trailers are capable of traveling wherever there is 
a road, a factory, or a need for a liquid, dry, or 
bulk product, and that means all over America. 
This is another daily contribution of modern Motor 
Transport to the forward movement of industrial 
output and consumer living standards. 


Trailers Serve The Industries That Serve The People 
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American Trucking Industry 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 
























UK-Europe 


Asian-Pacific 


MONSANTO ASSETS IN 
FOREIGN AREAS 


Gross Assets in 
Foreign Areas: 


Western Hemisphere 


All Foreign Areas Combined. . 72 


Several years ago, Edgar M. 
Queeny, chairman of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., 
decided to step up the com- 
pany’s foreign sales by in- 
vesting more money in plants 
abroad. Since 1953, Mon- 
santo has added $118-million 
to its assets abroad (table). 
Last year, this paid off in 
foreign sales — over and a- 
bove exports —— of around 
$100 -million. 


(left) 





Millions of Dollars Increase 1958 

1953 1958 = Over 1953 

a Pre Se 135 +175%, 
Seed 15 30 +100 
ee 10 28 +180 
190 +164 


Hot Race for Overseas Profits 


Normally, the big American chemical 
Mmpanies are pretty closed-mouthed 
out their overseas activities. But one 
f them, Monsanto Chemical Co., has 
tound its tongue. Several of its top 
‘ecutives have loosened up and given 
comprehensive picture of the com- 
pany’s worldwide manufacturing opera- 
tions (table) and described how the 
‘pansion of investment abroad during 
the past five years has boosted its foreign 
les. The details were first presented 
ist week by one of the company’s vice- 
presidents before a meeting of the 
| inancial Analysts of Philadelphia, and 
then repeated this week by Chmn. 
Edgar M. Queeny (picture) for Mon- 
santo stockholders. 
* Out Front—Monsanto has an interest- 
ng story to tell—one that shows the 
company’s initiative in the expanding 
field of overseas operations. In the 
oostwar migration of U. S. capital abroad 
BW-Special Report, Jan.3’59,p28), 
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Monsanto can match its record favor- 
ably with that of all but a few Ameri- 
can companies. In its own industry, 
Monsanto seems to have the edge right 
now. And the chemical industrv is no 
slouch when it- comes to foreign ven- 
tures. It has a total investment of 
around $500-million in foreign plants 
(excluding pharmaceutical facilities), 
giving it a ranking of fifth or sixth in 
industry investments abroad. 

Since 1953, when Queeny set up an 
international division to handle Mon- 
santo’s exports and production abroad, 
the company’s overseas assets have risen 
sharply. In the same five-year period, 
the combined total of exports and sales 
from foreign operations has grown from 
$64-million a year to $140-million. For- 
eign sales now represent 20% of the 
company’s total sales, and the biggest 
slice comes from the overseas opera- 
tions, not exports. Although Monsanto 
doesn’t publish a breakdown between 


the two, it’s estimated that sales from 
the foreign operations in 1958 were not 
far under $100-million, with exports 
totaling $40-million plus. By compari- 
son, exports still represent the big- 
gest part of du Pont’s foreign business 
about $144-million in 1958. 
¢ Official Conservatism—Despite the 
company’s success in establishing itself 
abroad, Queeny talked rather conserva- 
tively about the company’s achievements 
and aspirations. “As the world moves 
into the 1960s,” he told stockholders, 
“we shall attempt to be prepared for 
the rapid changes inherent in its flux.” 
On profits, Queeny was equally as cau- 
tious: “When startup and marketing 
problems are solved, we anticipate that 
our foreign operations will be at least 
as profitable as our domestic opera- 
tions.” 

But Queeny and Monsanto Pres. 
Charles Allen Thomas wouldn’t be 
talking at all unless they were pretty 
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THIS IS THE IMAGE OF CFel... 


® maker of steel products for every industry 


Automotive Wire Products + Baling Wire and Ties - Barbed Wire + Belts—Woven Wire Processing + Bridge Products 
Chemicals and Coke + Door Hardware (Garage, Overhead, Sliding, Fire Door) + Electrical Wire and Cable + Fabricated 
Steel Plate Products - Fence—Chain Link, V-Mesh, Woven Wire, Ornamental + Fence Posts - Fence Stays + Flower Bed 
Border - Gates - Galvanized Steel Strand - General Purpose Welded Wire Fabric + Grader Blades and other Cutting 
Edges - Grinding Balls - Grinding Rods - Grizzly Bars + Hardware Cloth - Industrial Wire Cloth - Insect Wire Screening 
Mine Rails and Accessories - Nails, Staples and Spikes + Nettings—Poultry, Stucco, Fish Trap + Overhead Conveyor 
Systems - Piglron - Pipe—API Large Diameter - Rails and Accessories—Standard - Reinforcing Bars and Tie Wire 
Rock Bolts and Metallic Fabric - Screens—Woven Wire, Industrial, Space, Vibrating - Seamless API Casing and Tubing 
Semi-Finished and Hot Rolled Carbon Steel - Springs and Formed Wire - Spun and Pressed Heads and Fittings - Stee! 
Plates—Carbon, Alloy, Stainless-Clad, Nickel Plated - Strand and Wire—Prestressed Concrete + Welded Steel Plate Girders 
Welded Wire Reinforcing Fabric - Wire (All Types) - Wire Rope - Wire Rope Slings - Wire Rods 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DENVER e OAKLAND e NEW YORK 
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ONE POWER MOWER 


we EXCELS! 





iT GLIDES! 


SMAPPIN' 
TURTLE 


America’s finest power mower 


Exclusive features make it the smoothest cutting, 
easiest handling, most durable power mower 
made. There's a model for every need, including 
riding mowers. Try one on your lawn! 
Write for free brochure 
and dealer name 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 
McDonough 5, Ga., U.S.A. 





For diesel starting, dependable 
operation of slips, clutches and 
controls, rely on 


Yuincy a 





Air compressors exclusively 
For every industry 


Models from 1 to 90 C.F. M. 
Service from Coast fo Coast 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO, QUINCY, ILL. 
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confident about Monsanto’s position 
abroad. This confidence is shared by 
Marshall Young (picture, page 98), 
who heads the company’s International 
Div. 

¢ Hot Race—One reason Monsanto is 
pushing overseas expansion so hard un- 
doubtedly is the rising competition it 
faces from other U.S. chemical com- 
panies in the field of overseas produc- 
tion. 

Du Pont, whose foreign produc- 
tion until recently was confined to Can- 
ada and Latin America, now is building 
three plants on the other side of the 
Atlantic—Neoprene in Northern Ireland, 
paint in Belgium, and Orlon in the 
Netherlands. Union Carbide has just 
announced plans to establish in Belgium 
its third European polyethylene plant, 
and in Italy its second European ethy- 
lene oxide plant. Even Allied Chemical, 
the slowest starter among the big chem- 
ical companies to move into foreign 
production, has begun to get busy. Last 
vear, Allied established its first foreign 
plant in Cuba, and is at work on another 
in Mexico. It also is planning produc- 
tion facilities in Europe. 

There are at least a dozen more 
U.S. companies that are breathing 
down Monsanto’s neck. Olin-Mathie- 
son, American Cyanamid, and Dow are 
pushing aggressively into foreign oper- 
ations. And General Aniline is waiting 
to make a move. By buying into an 
existing chemical company, Olin-Math- 
ieson has got a foothold in West Ger- 
many, where opportunities for invest- 
ment in chemicals are few. 

By now, most of the big and medium- 
size American companies have estab- 
lished international divisions that con- 
trol both exports and overseas produc- 
tion—although it was only last year that 
du Pont and Dow made this shift. A 
number of companies have established 
European headquarters for sales or fi- 
nancial operations, or both, in Switzer- 
land. Most have research laboratories 
across the Atlantic. 

¢ Varying Methods . . .—In their mi- 
gration abroad, U.S. chemical com- 
panies aren’t using the same methods of 
operation. Du Pont, like General Mo- 
tors in the auto industry, is establishing 
wholly owned subsidiaries. Cyanamid 
apparently intends to hold at least a 
majority interest in any of its foreign 
production facilities. But most of the 
other companies have gone, or plan to 
go, into joint enterprises, often with a 
minority interest. Some of these com- 
panies argue that a partnership with a 
local chemical producer lessens the risk 
in the event of bad times. 

¢ . . . and Motives—U.S. companies 
differ, too, in their reasons for rushing 
into an area like the European Eco- 
nomic Community. Some of them have 
their eyes primarily on the growing sales 
potential in the Common Market and 








how to keep 
customers 
sold on you! 


Management men who've used it 
call the ‘Personal Memorandum” 
their best work organizer, Imprint 
your message on this beautiful 
month-at-a-glance planner. It's 
used every day...your message is 
repeated...right where you want it. 
Handsomely bound, portable, per- 
sonal...ask about it! Call or write. 


Sales opportunities open for quali- 
fied men in selected areas—inquire. 





“you're there” with... 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 


GROUP OF 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT CO. 


Investing for reasonable income 
and possible growth of principal. 
A balanced fund established 1932, 
COMMONWEALTH STOCK FUND 

Investing in common stocks 
selected for their possibilities of 


long-term growth of principal and 
income. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME FUND 
Investing in securities selected for 
current income. 

Free prospectuses from your local 
investment dealer or: 


NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 
Russ Building San Francisco 4 
New York + Chicago + Los Angeles 
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Stumbling Blocks ? 


Japan’s largest commercial bank, 
The Fuji Bank Ltd., with its wide 
range of services, can help you 
clear the way for trade and com- 
merce throughout the Far East. 


Our New York office is at 42 
Broadway—in London, Finsbury 
Circus—where a vast knowledge 
of the Far East and a_ hearty 
greeting await you. Domo ari- 
gato gozaimasu. 


THE FUJI BANK itp. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, 

Overseas Offices : 
New York @ London e Calcutta 
187 Branches throughout Japan 





Tokyo 








(at your next meeting 

1 BIG picture 

will be worth 10,000 words 
| 












...this new 
VU-LYTE II 
shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
No slides are 

needed. 





Beseler’s VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector projects 
your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 





¢ 





eRe ee 
Write fora Free 
Demonstration, 
and ask for § 
the brochure: § 
“11 Checkpoints i 
For Better Vis- 
ual Meetings”. 

(en eS oe 


cranes Beaelobrcovrnns| 


ms EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
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the fact that member countries will be 
reducing tariffs among themselves and 
1aising them against outside nations to 
keep exports out. Monsanto, for ex- 
ample, cites that with the rising produc- 
tion and consumption curves in West- 
ern Europe and the development there 
of an American-type mass market, it pro- 
vides new demand for most of the 
end products of the U.S. chemical 
industry. 

he head of one U.S. chemical com- 
pany looks at Europe somewhat differ- 
ently. He flatly says that European 
plants are going to grab the world’s 
export business, that chemical sales 
from this country will be a mere dribble 
in 10 or 15 years. This executive main- 
tains that his company must have pro- 
duction facilities in Europe just to 
hold onto its present $15-million in 
over-all foreign sales. Another com- 
pany, whose export business has been 
concentrated in Latin America, seems 
primarily interested in Europe as a pro- 
duction base to serve this market and 
only secondarily to meet the rising 
demand in Europe. 
¢ Cost Advantages—There are some 
real cost advantages in supplying third 
markets from a European plant. Al- 
though the disparity in labor costs isn’t 
as great in the chemical industry as in 
some others, wages in Western Europe 
nonetheless average about one-fourth of 
the American level. Also, plant costs 
usually run approximately between 80% 
and 90% of what they do in the United 
States. 

Of course, there’s a limit to how 
far the American chemical companies 
can profitably exploit investments in 
Western Europe. The Europeans have 
an industry that’s a match technolog- 
ically for the U.S. in most chemical 
products. 
¢ Superior Knowledge—F or the present, 
though, U.S. companies have the ad- 
vantage of surplus capital—they are flush 
with cash right now and there is no 
shortage of domestic capacity. What's 
more, for some products—like ethylene 
oxide and _ polyethylene—U.S. com- 
panies have a real advantage in know- 


» how. 


Over the past five years, Monsanto 
has been capitalizing on its superior 
knowledge for certain products in areas 
where growth in local demand _ has 
been impressive. Since 1953, for ex- 
ample, polystyrene consumption has in- 
creased 175% in France and 233% in 
Argentina. Monsanto has manufactur- 
ing facilities in both countries. Demand 
for dodecyl benzene has risen 289% 
in Italy, and Monsanto’s Italian affiliate 
has grabbed a good share of the market 
for this product, which is important 
in detergent manufacture. 
¢ Stronghold—Monsanto is especially 
strong today in what the company calls 
its “United Kingdom-Europe consolida- 





“Short Cutters” 
getting in the way? 





call the 
ANCHOR MAN 


expert in 
industrial protection 


Having trouble keeping workers 
from wandering through danger 
areas? Put in a fast call to your 
Anchor Man. He’ll show you how 
Anchor Fence’s exclusive deep- 
anchor construction enables you 
to isolate an area quickly with a 
sturdy chain link fence—yet the 
fence can be moved quickly to a 
new location as need dictates. 
Call your local Anchor office to- 
day for the full story. 


Send for free Anchor 
Fence catalog to: 
ANCHOR FENCE 
6522 Eastern Ave. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 
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ch 0 FENCE 


Ho Paktted tee: mooucrs, INC. * 











Plants in: Balto., Md.; Houston, Tex. ; Whittier, Cal. Sold direct 
from tectery branches and warehouses in all ‘principal cities. 
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You insure it when you own it 
...why not when you don’t? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to imsure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York... Dept. 42, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


“" American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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MARSHALL YOUNG handles Monsanto’s 
overseas investment problems as head of 
company’s International Div. 


tion.” Some 70% of its overseas assets 
are concentrated in this area, from 
which the company derives between 
50% and 60% of its foreign sales. As 
recent investments pay off, the area 
should produce an even larger propor- 
tion of sales. 

The company’s largest and oldest 
(1920) subsidiary abroad is Monsanto 
Chemical, Ltd., of Britain, which now 
has annual sales of close to $50-million. 
The parent company owns two-thirds of 
this firm, and the rest of the equity 
is held publicly. Compared to Imperial 
Chemical Industries (annual sales run 
close to $1-billion), Monsanto, Ltd., 
doesn’t look too impressive. But Mon- 
santo’s British subsidiary ranks next to 
ICI in the British chemical industry 
and stands well ahead of any other 
American-owned chemical company in 
Britain. 

To boost sales in the Common Mar- 
ket, Monsanto is counting on a partner- 
ship (dating from 1951) with Societe 
Edison of Milan. Monsanto now has 
a 40% interest in this joint company, 
Sicedison, and it has invested fairly 
heavily in the expansion of petrochem- 
ical facilities in the Po Valley. (Through 
its partnership with Monsanto, and an- 
other one with Union Carbide, Edison 
now ranks second to Montecatini in 
the Italian chemical industry.) 
¢ The Planners—In planning its over- 
seas investment, Monsanto relies in part 
on an “overseas development group” 
within the International Div. This 
gioup, made up of chemical specialists 
rather than economists, works under the 
wing of Marshall Young. A vice-presi- 
dent, Young now devotes most of his 
time to overseas investment problems. 
This year the company has earmarked 
$12-million in new money for its over- 
seas operations. END 
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WATER 





5] principal rivers, 


rainfall is 30% above 
the national average 


The Ohio, James, New, Roanoke, Scioto, 
and Potomac Rivers —6 of the 51 large 
enough to be classified as principal U. S. 
Rivers by Statistical Abstract of the United 
a aie good industrial water to 

me oe medium and small industries 
in The Land of Plenty. 

In addition, rivers of secondary size used 
by industry include the Elizabeth, Nanse- 
mond, Appomattox, Dan, Bannister, Pigg, 
Smith, henandoah, Bluestone, Mayo, 
Holston, Big Sandy and others. In fact, 
in The Land of Plenty, there are 6000 sq. 
miles of inland surface waters. 














The Land of Plenty 








FOR INDUSTRY 


Land of Plenty — where 





Gee 


U. S. Weather Bureau figures show 
rainfall in The Land of Plenty to be about 
30% above the national average. The U.S 
annual rainfall averages 31-36 inches, while 
that of The Land of Plenty is 40-45 inches. 
And not one of the six states in this region 
has a lower annual rainfall than the national 
average. 

Let Norfolk and Western plant location 
specialists tell you about water and other 
industrial advantages in The Land of Plenty. 
There’s no obligation, and all inquiries are 
kept confidential. 


Write, Wire or Call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Drawer B-828 (Phone DIamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 


Roanoke, Virginia 
Norpoth... Wester. 


nae way 


For quick, c Q problems — talk with the N&W freight traffic 
Sales and ous naprannael nearest you. . . in one of 39 key cities across the U. S. 














(). WHAT COMPANY’S NAME is in 
more than 50 million homes, 
offices and factories 
across the country? 
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A. TAKE A LOOK. It’s ours... 
right on the handle of 
the telephones we make for 

the Bell System. It’s our job to 
see that Bell telephone companies 
have what they need to 

give good service. 














MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Dutch Entry in Small Car Race 
Will Bow at New York Auto Show 


Holland's new DAF car (picture)—priced under $1,500 
—will make its U.S. debut at New York’s International 
Auto Show, running from Apr. + to Apr. 12. 

A two-cylinder, four-seater, whose equipment includes 
1 fully automatic transmission, the DAF delivers more 
than 40 miles per gallon (BW —Mar.15'59,p120). Top 
speed is around 60 “mph. The small car’s name is de- 
rived from the company that builds it, Van Doorne’s 
Automobielfabriek of Eindhoven. 


Scott Paper and Britain’s Bowater 


Set Up Australian Company 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., is teaming up with 
Bowater Paper Corp., Ltd.—Britain’s giant paper and 
newsprint maker—to form a jointly owned Australian 
company, Bowater-Scott Australia Ltd. Ownership is 
divided equally. 

The new company will take over Bowater’s Australian 
subsidiary, British-Australian Paper Co., which operates 
a paper converting plant at Melbourne, Victoria. And 
“starting immediately,” the partners will erect a $4.2- 
million tissue paper mill at the same site. 


Citroen Will Build New Auto Plant 
To Keep Up With Heavy Demand 


To fill domestic orders and meet export demand from 
Western Europe’s Common Market countries, France’s 
big ‘privately owned car maker—S. A. Andre Citroen—is 
breaking ground for a plant at Rennes, Brittany. 

Citroen’s new plant will cover 2.7-million sq. ft. and 
employ 10,000 workers. It will include facilities for 
stamping, painting, and assembling the company’s 2CV, 
ID, and DS 19 passenger car models. 

No cost estimate was given. But a company spokesman 
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said that part of total construction costs would be paid 
by the government’s Industrial Decentralization Fund. 
Companies that will build new facilities outside the 
crowded Paris area receive this assistance. 


Thyssen Proposes Stock Swap to Gain 


Control of Rival Steel Producer 


In West Germany last week, steel producer Aug 
Thyssen-Huette AG announced its plans to acquire 
majority interest in another Ruhr giant, Phoenix-Rhein 
rohr. To get control—through a stock swap—Ihyssen’'s 
management said the company would increase its $75 
million nominal capitalization by $19-million. 

Before any consolidation can take place, 
Thyssen-Huette must get its plan approved by the 
European Coal & Steel Community’s High Authority 
(BW —Dec.13'58,p78). If successful, the merge: 
make Thyssen—with 6-million tons combined annual 
capacity—the No. 1 ingot steel producer of Germany. 


how evel 


Luxembourg, Italy Get First Loans 


From New European Community Bank 


The European Economic Community's new Invest- 
ment Bank—set up to finance industrial modernization 
projects in the six-nation community—made its first lo 
this week. The credits, totaling $24-million, went 
Italy and Luxembourg. 

Luxembourg will use its credit to step up electrical 
production in the Grand Duchy, which supplies power 
to Belgium, France, and West Germany. Italy’s loan is 
to help boost Sicily’s petrochemical output. 

The bank’s $1-billion working capital fund is sub 
scribed by France ($300-million), West Germany ($300- 
million), Italy ($240-million), Belgium ($86.5-million), 
Netherlands ($71.5-million), Luxembourg ($2-million). 


Brazil Drafts New Price Control Law 
As Inflation Wipes Out Mutual Fund 


Brazilian investors got another jolt from inflation this 
week. Prudencia Capitalizacao, one of Brazil’s largest, 
most popular mutual funds, declared itself bankrupt—a 
victim of unchecked prices. With big real estate hold- 
ings, Prudencia said it could take no more of inflation’s 
knocks. 

Almost simultaneously, the Kubitschek government 
began drafting legislation for a new price control organi- 
zation, replacing an agency scrapped last week (BW — 
Mar.21’59,p148). The new system would be more severe. 
According to Rio businessmen, a “czar” would have 
power to intervene in nearly every economic sphere. 

Meanwhile, a team of International Monetary Fund 
experts is in Rio trying to solve Brazil’s $2.4-billion float- 
ing debt. Brazil likely will have to borrow $200-million 
from IMF and U.S. banks to meet part of its obligations. 
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He’s on the Rock Island payroll, but... 








Rollin Buckman works for you! 


Rollin Buckman is a good man to have working for you. 
He can draw on 39 years of Rock Island experience in 
handling your freight. 

As switch foreman at the Rock Island’s giant Silvis (Ill.) 
classification yard (one of several Rock Island yards 
handling literally millions of cars per year), he and his 
crew handle your cars carefully and efficiently . . . and 
send them promptly on their way. 

From a control tower at the crest of the yard’s incline, 
Mr. Buckman can classify a 100-car freight train in a 
matter of minutes. As each car is pushed over the crest, 
he guides it to its proper track by actuating automatic 
switches. On the way down, cars are braked at intervals 
by mechanical retarders adjacent to the tracks. This in- 
sures safe-speed, damage-free coupling. 


It’s not that it took Rollin Buckman 39 years to learn to 
classify cars. But we feel that his 39 years of proved skill 
and dependability better qualify him to accept responsi- 
bility for the safe, swift handling of your freight. We be- 
lieve you’re entitled to the services of men like him. 

It is such experienced handling of customers’ freight 
that is enticing shippers in increasing numbers to turn to 
the Rock Island railroad for fast, dependable service. We 
welcome your business. 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, 
we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Isiand Traffic Representative. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 
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From these names. 
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South Porto Rico Sugar Co. . 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co. .....eeeeeeees 


Penn-Texas Corp. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. .....eeeeeee 


The Chicago Corp. ....... 
Froedtert Corp. ....... eis 
The Ohio Match Co. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp, ..... rer) 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


American Gas and Electric Co. ..... eee eee cece 


Pennroad Corp. 


National Department Stores Corp. ...0..eeeeeeuee 
Diamond T Motor Car Co. .. 


General Shoe Corp. 


International Hydro-Electric ee > 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ...... 
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e » - Companies switched to these 


Texaco, Inc. 

Royal Crown Cola Co. 
South Puerto Rico Sugar Co, 
Comptometer Corp. 
Fairbanks Whitney Corp. 


. Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
Champlin Oil & Refining Co, 
Basic Products Corp. 

Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 
Chemetron Corp. 


Allied Chemical Corp. 

Union Carbide Corp. 

Canada Dry Corp. 

American Electric Power Co., Inc. 
Madison Fund, Inc. 


International Mining Corp. 
DTM Corp. 
Genesco, Inc. 
Abacus Fund 
The Pillsbury Co. 
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What They See in a New Name 


Texas Co.’s shift plays up its brand name, but the lures 
are almost as many as the scores of companies that switch—and 


often find the process both costly and time-consuming. 


“The Texas Co,” a major name in 
the U.S. industrial world since 1902, 
will be no more. The company an- 
nounced last week that it is bowing to 
the general usage of “stockholders, 
customers, employees, and the general 
public,” and changing its name to 
Texaco, Inc. Stockholders will vote on 
the change Apr. 22 and are almost cer- 
tain to approve. The new name will 
go into use shortly afterward. 

The Apr. 22 vote will plunge Texaco 
deep into a bog of legal and secretarial 
details. Its Delaware corporate charter 
will have to be changed (just as it was 
in late 1941 when Texas Corp. ab- 
sorbed its operating subsidiary, Texas 
Co., and took over that name). The 
New York Stock Exchange, the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission, and for- 
eign countries in which the company 
operates must be notified. Stationery, 
calling cards, telephone book listings, 
office signs must be changed. 

With the announcement on Friday 
of last week, Texaco was just beginning 
to organize for the job, hadn't even 
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made an estimate of what the entire 
venture would cost. 
¢ By the Dozen—Just four days after 
the Texaco announcement, another 
Big Board outfit took a new name— 
Nehi Corp. turned into Royal Crown 
Cola Co., its Exchange symbol going 
from NHI to RCC. And Penn-Texas 
Corp., looking for a new identity and 
reputation, is getting ready to become 
Fairbanks Whitney Corp. as soon as 
stockholders give their O.K. on May 4. 
The changes are part of a continuing 
trend to pick up a new corporate 
moniker as changing conditions make 
the old one too general, too specific, or 
too confusing. In all, more than six 
dozen NYSE companies have changed 
names in the past three years, and 
countless scores of smaller concerns 
have followed suit. It’s a wise supplier 
these days who knows his own custom- 
ers. 
¢ Shorter-and-Longer—While there’s a 
definite tendency to change names, it’s 
practically impossible to spot a trend 
in the new names themselves. Some 


are picked to pinpoint more accurate! 
the field the company is in; 
come out with such amorphous gen 
eralities that they sound rather like a 
musical comedy librettist’s notion of 
what a corporation name should be. 

While the men looking for 
name usually start out with a short, 
snappy one as a goal (some experts in 
sist that “recall is 50% better” if the 
new name consists of just one word), 
sometimes when all opposing groups 
are appeased the final string of words is 
longer than the old one. 


+1 . 
OUNCT 


a new 


1. Science vs. Hunch 


The whole point of the new name 
for Texas Co. is the use of the Texaco 
brand name, just as the Nehi switch is 
part of an over-all campaign to put more 
push behind Royal Crown Cola, the 
single drink—out of more than 100 
different varieties—that accounts for 
60% of Nehi’s total volume. In these 
cases the actual selection of the new 
names was no problem. 

° Si Process—But before General 
Shoe Corp. changed its name last 
month, more than 900 suggestions 
were tested on consumers. The com- 
pany, now a big retailer and a maker of 
chemicals and flat silver as well as 
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<> | Industry’s chemicals: 


WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


A revolution in industrial thinking has taken place in 
recent years. The speed of technological progress has 
made obsolete the old formula for success which de- 
manded only a close guard over company secrets to 
stay ahead of competition. Today’s fast pace of techno- 
logical developments demands, instead, that the execu- 
tive remain alert and receptive for every new idea that 
may be applied profitably to his own business. 


You may wish to check certain 
items in this advertisement and 
forward to those concerned in 
your company. 




















Chemical research ... good medicine 
for pharmaceutical progress 


Chemists at Dow have had a 
healthy interest in the pharma- 
ceutical industry for almost 70 
years. Since the introduction of 
the first Dow product, bromine, 
Dow chemists have helped meet 
the industry’s growing demand 
for basic chemicals and impor- 
tant intermediates. New “‘multi- 
purpose” plant speeds produc- 
tion of experimental chemicals 
to aid pharmaceutical progress. 


When you hand your druggist a 
prescription, it’s more than likely you're 


Other 


Dow chemicals 
in the 


NEWS 
SPOTLIGHT 


also handing him an order for Dow 
chemicals. For, since Dow produced 
its first bromine in 1897, Dow chemists 
have played an increasingly important 
role as “the men behind the men 
behind the prescription counter”. 

Painstaking research at Dow, in 
cooperation with leading pharmaceuti- 
cal houses, has led to the develop- 
ment of many of the intermediates 
needed for the introduction of new 
and better drugs such as antihista- 
mines, sulfas and antibiotics. 

Today, the imposing list of high 
quality pharmaceutical chemicals sup- 
plied by Dow in abundance includes 
bromine, medicinal salicylates, epsom 
salt, chloroform, analgesic drugs and 


BROMINE 


Dow's first product, marketed in 1897. 
Great granddaddy of hundreds of modern 
Dow chemicals that serve every indus- 
trial and scientific field. 


elemental iodine. And the research 
goes on for even newer answers to 
the age-old fight against pain and 
disease. 

A new multipurpose plant at Dow 
is playing a front-line role in this fight. 
This new plant has been built to en- 
able the pharmaceutical industry to 
more fully utilize the production and 
research capabilities of The Dow 
Chemical Company. It is designed 
to produce semi-commercial quantities 
of intermediates during the critical 
period of new product development 
and market evaluation. Later, these 
products can be supplied in com- 
mercial quantities from regular pro- 
duction facilities. 





SODA ASH 


Manufacturers of nonferrous metals, 
paper, soap, textiles, petroleum products 
and countless other products depend on 
Dow for this versatile alkali. 
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DOWANOL: 


for rash-free cosmetics 
blush-free paints 





Cosmetics that irritate skin or paint 
that blushes on drying have one short- 
coming in common. They haven't been 
exposed to the virtues of the versatile 
solvent, Dowanol®, 

In cosmetics and hand lotions, Dow- 
anol DPM offers a soothing advantage 
for manufacturers who've heard cus- 
tomer complaints about skin irritation. 
Skin patch tests have been conducted 
on hundreds of subjects with not one 
case of irritation or sensitization with 
this mild, modern solvent. And manu- 
facturers report improvement in prod- 
uct clarity (even in cold weather) 
when they use Dowanol DPM as a 


“ 


i es 


Today's fast-moving, fast-improving pharmaceutical business depends to a great extent on 
a ready supply of pharmaceutical raw materials from basic chemical companies like Dow. 


METHOCEL® 

This synthetic, tasteless, odorless, color- 
less gum adds bulk to dietetic foods, 
keeps paints in suspension, binds back- 
ing to rugs, emulsifies powdered foods. 
AS 


rere 


mutual solvent in their preparations. 
Other Dowanol solvents are pre- 
ferred in paints and fast drying lac- 
quers. They offer better solubility 
characteristics, a wider range of boil- 
ing points and viscosities. And by con- 
trolling the drying rate of these fin- 
ishes, Dowanol helps prevent “orange 
peel” or resin blushing in lacquers. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE: 


getting more mileage 
from highway dollars 
Most drivers have seen calcium 
chloride at work. It’s given them trac- 
tion by melting the ice for safe winter 
driving. Or it’s kept the car ahead 
from choking them in a cloud of dust 
on unpaved roads in summer. 
But ice and dust control are only 
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SEPARAN® 


Industrial water is cleaner, coming and 
going, with this fast flocculating agent. 
Settles waste from processing water 
before it's used and after. 
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Dow calcium chloride speeds highway con- 
struction by improving mixing and setting 
characteristics of concrete. 


two ways in which this versatile chem- 
ical helps get more service out of 
highways. In highway construction 
engineers add calcium chloride to 
concrete to make it mix more easily 
flow more uniformly and set faster (days 
faster in cold weather). Highway main 
tenance men mix calcium chloride with 
aggregate to form safe, solid road shou! 
ders that stay dust-free and in place. 
In flake or pellet form, high grade 
Dow calcium chloride helps keep high- 
way building on schedule and up to 
standards . . . and then improves 
highway maintenance summer and 
winter. The Highway and Construc 
tion Materials Laboratory at Dew aids 
users in the proper selection and ap- 
plication of Dow calcium chloride fox 
highway construction and maintenance. 
* * * * 
Perhaps one of the many specialized 
Dow chemicals can help you improve a 
product or speed a process. Detailed 
information about the chemicals dis- 
cussed in this advertisement will be 
sent on request. Write to THE DOW CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Chem- 
icals Sales Department 601 AF3-28. 


GLYCOLS, GLYCOL ETHERS 
AMINES AND ALKYLENE OXIDES 
BENZENE DERIVATIVES 
INORGANIC CHLORIDES 
ALKALIES AND HALOGENS 
SOLVENTS * GERMICIDES 
FUNGICIDES * HERBICIDES 
FUMIGANTS 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS * MAGNESIUM 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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GEORGIAN 
BAY AREA 


on the doorstep of 
CANADA’S GREATEST MARKET 


Central Ontario contains 4 of 
Canada’s industry and buying 
power. These natural gas served 
communities offer exceptional 
opportunities to industry estab- 
lishing in Canada. Excellent 
facilities of all kinds. 
For full information about this 
and other areas contact: 
Industrial Development Division 


(Sonsumers’ “ag 
19 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Profitable Truck Dock Operation” 


Get booklets on these subjects: Improving 
Dock Safety; How to Speed Loading; Mod- 
ernizing Existing Docks; Dock Levelation 
Data; Designing Loading Docks. 


Tear ovt and attach this coupon to your 
letterhead. Sign your name and mail to: 


KELLEY 
COMPANY 


2133 W. MILL ROAD 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 







’ 


FREE i “aseac eure 








As a reader of BUSINESS 
WEEK, you are served by the 
largest world-wide network 
of business news reporters 
maintained by any magazine. 
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shoes, wanted a name general enough 
to include all its present operations and 
any it might acquire in the future. 
“Tiffany,” for instance—one of the 
stores that General Shoe owns—was 
ruled out because of its connotation of 
luxury, which would not suit the com- 
pany’s many low-priced lines. The final 
winner was a coined word, already in 
use as the name of General Shoe’s 
intra-company sales division: Genes- 
co. 
When National Cylinder Gas Co. 
changed its name last year, about 1,000 
names were tested. A management 
committee finally mulled over 20 sug- 
gestions made by consultants, ran legal 
checks on these names to make sure 
they were available. The committee fi- 
nally selected three for further testing: 
Chemetron, Metrochem, and Crest- 
mark; the final choice—Chemetron 
Corp.—was the only one of the trio that 
was on the original lists. 

« Matter of Opinion—The job of pick- 
ing a new name isn’t always done so 
“scientifically.” At American Gas & 
Electric Co., which hasn’t owned any 
substantial gas properties since 1927, 
the directors used nothing but their 
own opinions in choosing the name. 
Before the deciding meeting last year, 
American Power Co. was the favored 
name (American Electric Co. had been 
rejected for fear the initials would be 
confused with the Atomic Energ+ Com- 
mission), but in a sudden burst of pre- 
ciseness, the board finally settled on 
American Electric Power Co., Inc. 

« All Sorts of Reasons—Sometimes the 
new names come from a merger, as 
when Smith-Corona, Inc. became 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. became Thompson 
Ramo Woodridge, Inc. or Julius Kayser 
& Co. became Kayser-Roth Corp. 

Sometimes the dominant element in 
the selection of a new name is the 
recognition of the personality in con- 
trol. Since Albert A. List and his family 
owned 47% of RKO Industries Corp., 
it seemed reasonable to change the 
name to List Industries Corp., just as 
Jean Paul Getty, owning 81% of Pacific 
Western Oil Corp., changed that name 
to Getty Oil Co. 

The switch of title to capitalize on 
an accepted brand name, as in the Nehi- 
Royal Crown Cola case, is fairly com- 
mon. Thus Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
turned into Comptometer Corp., Woos- 
ter Rubber Co. into Rubbermaid, Inc., 
and Fruit Industries, Inc. became Trop- 
icana Products, Inc. 

Sometimes a name change reflects 
a change in product lines (National 
Distillers Products Corp. to National 
Distillers & Chemical Corp., say, or Na- 
tional Department Stores Corp. to In- 
ternational Mining Corp.). And some- 
times there are very personal reasons, as 
when the L. A. Young Spring & Wire 


Corp., headquartered in Detroit but 
plagued by mail mis-sent to Los An- 
geles, changed its name to Young 
Spring & Wire Corp. 

e Fruitless Search—But there are times 
when a company looks high and low 
for a new name and just can’t find one. 
American Seal-Kap Corp. of Delaware, 
which makes paper products, fabricates 
metal, and manufactures tire-making 
machinery, has long been looking for 
a name, but without success. Every one 
the board fancied—including the almost- 
adopted American Commonwealth 
Corp.—brought some objection from 
the legal counsel. 

Another frustrated company, Detroit 
Harvester Co., has been looking for a 
new name for 22 years, but is still De- 
troit Harvester Co. (BW —Apr.6’57, 
p182). 


ll. Making the New One Stick 


Once the new name has been picked, 
the lawyers and the secretary’s depart- 
ment take over. When Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., became Canada Dry 
Corp., 632 foreign trade mark registra- 
tions had to be changed. 

After Canada Dry’s Delaware charter 
was amended to include the new name, 
notice of this amendment had to be 
filed in all the other states where the 
company does business. Proceedings 
varied from state to state, with fees 
ranging from $2 in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island to $50.01 in 
Illinois. Each of Canada Dry’s liquor 
salesmen holds a personal license, and 
each of these licenses had to be changed. 
So did permits in 37 states, bonds, 
powers-of-attorney, truck and automo- 
bile registrations. 

When the change is a major one, the 
company must take great pains to tell 
stockholders, employees, customers, sup- 
pliers about the switch. 
¢ Counting the Cost—When all the 
bills are added up, a name change can 
be an expensive undertaking. When 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. became 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., the entire pro- 
ceeding—from the first consultant sur- 
vey to changing the last building sign— 
cost a bit more than $300,000. The 
General Shoe-to-Genesco figure, how- 
ever, is more typical: “less than $15,- 
000.” 
¢ Nothing but the Name—But even 
when the change is a simple few-hun- 
dred-dollars affair like changing Design 
Service Co. of New York, Inc. to De- 
sign Service Co., Inc., the company 
still has the same major problem after 
the change: to convince the public that 
it really is the same old company they 
knew before. As Snyder Tool & Engi- 
neering Co. headlined its first news- 
paper advertisement after becoming 
Snyder Corp., there’s “nothing changed 
but the name.” —N® 
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Chrysler’s new catalog gives complete details, draw- 
ings and specifications on all Chrysler Industrial 
Engines — 230 to 354 cu. in 
complete details on all accessories and optional 
equipment. Thousands of combinations of engine, 
accessories and equipment are available. A simple 
code system helps you select and price the exact 
combination to fit your specific application. A call 
or letter will bring a Chrysler sales engineer with 
a copy of this catalog to “build” and price an engine 


—right at your desk! 


CHRYSLER 


IMEARINE AND SENDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 7 


CHRYSLER : 
INDUSTRIAL : “7% 
ENGINES : 


| NEW CHRYSLER 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
PRODUCT LINE CATALOG 


helps you “build” and price 
an engine to fit your specific 
application—right at your desk. 


DETROIT 31, 
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Chrysler Industrial Engines (230 to 354 cubic inch displacement) power equipment for every major industry 


Air Compressors 

Aircraft Towing Tractors 
Arc Welders 

Concrete Mixers 
Construction Pumps 









Ditching Machines 
Drilling Equipment 


Fire Pumps 
Farm Combines 
Farm Tractors 





Standby Generators 


Hydraulic Cranes 
Industrial Hoists 


Industrial Tractors 


Irrigation Pumps 


Lift Trucks 
Loading Machines 
Mobile Cranes 
Motor Coaches 
Orchard Sprayers 





Petroleum Pumps 
Pulp Machinery 
Road Pavers 
Rood Rollers 
Scoop Tractors 


Shovels 

Snow Mobiles 
Street Sweepers 
Winches 

Yard Cranes 
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Specify 


THE ONLY DIRECT 
COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 





OMRECT UNE 

UN TERLING 

SALES OFFICE 
TRAGER POOL 
SALES OFFICE AND 
TERMINAL 
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DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


ONE STEP ACROSS THE NATION 
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GROMMETS 
...by the Millions 


Grommets for any conceivable 
industrial purpose from natural, 
ail purpose (GR-S), Neoprene and 
Buna-N rubbers. 

Western grommets come in 
hundreds of standard sizes, and 
can be ordered in any formulation 
from molds already prepared. 

Western Rubber is fully equipped 
for production of either standard 
or custom designed grommets in 
any size, shape or volume. All are 
quality controlled and economical- 
ly produced to your specifications. 


Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area. 





WESTERN RUBBER CO. 


GOSHEN 3 
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INDIANA 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 
PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 





Bridging the Gap 

Canco and San Francisco 
State pair up to give a busi- 
ness course that adds sound 
company practice to theory. 


A common criticism of business 
schools is that they fail to bridge the 
chasm between academic theory and 
sound business practice. American Can 
Co. has pondered this problem, and 
from time to time has come up with 
experimental approaches to an answer. 
One, tried in the East and Midwest, 
was to offer some elementary instruc- 
tion in production management at the 
high school level before students have 
given mature thought to careers. 

lhe response encouraged Canco to 
lift its sights. This spring the big 
container manufacturer is throwing its 
full weight into a cooperative effort 
with San Francisco State. College to 
give an honors course in applied man- 
agement. 

From a field of more than 300, the 
two picked 28 top seniors, all business 
majors, to participate in a detailed 
scrutiny of business management in ac- 
tion. Canco is the guinea pig. 
¢ Preparation—The course is a good 
deal more than a series of lectures. 
Before the class was exposed to any 
Canco personnel, it underwent inten- 
sive orientation in company history and 
principles of management. 

Then a couple of weeks ago the 28 
were brought together with Canco 
Vice-Pres. William F. May in the re- 
gional executive offices in San Francisco. 
May laid the foundations for Canco’s 
role in the course with a description of 
its principles of organizations and a 
frank discussion of its responsibilities. 

In subsequent classes, held twice 
weekly, 12 other Canco executives will 
deal with marketing, personnel rela- 
tions, sales, research, production, main- 
tenance—the whole spectrum of cor- 
porate responsibility. 

Canco’s San Francisco factory is to 
be the field laboratory for an April ses- 
sion conducted by J. R. Carr, factory 
manager. For another field session, the 
class will divide into three groups for 
visits to Canco customers—a brewery, a 
coffee roasting plant, and a cannery. 
¢ Decentralized—One reason why Dr. 
Glenn S. Dumke, president of San 
Francisco State, liked Canco as a shirt- 
sleeve laboratory for his business majors 
was that it’s big enough to be classed 
as big-time business, yet decentralized 
enough to have somewhat autonomous 
local operations. 

The college is giving full credit— 
three units—for successful completion 
of the course. END 
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Their aim... 


to give you MORE than a motor 
Tackling the Future—a job for Century’s Junior Board 


Carefully selected middle management men hold 
free-thinking, no-holds-barred discussions on 
Century Electric problems. Once a month, junior 
executives from production, design, finance, pur- 
chasing and sales get together to help build more 
benefits into the Century motor line. These benefits 
mean that when you do business with Century 
Electric, you get more than a motor. 


The Junior Board was organized to insure the 
continuity of new design and manufacturing ideas 


that have been the hallmark of Century Electric 
progress for over 50 years. The results are new, 
better and improved customer services, products, 
production methods and design. 


These are tangible benefits that Century Electric 
customers have learned to expect. In motor needs 
covering 1/20 hp to 400 hp, they know they’ll get 
more than a motor from Century Electric. For more 
information, contact your local Century Electric 
Sales Office or Authorized Distributor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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In Marketing 


Consumers Spent $290-Billion in ‘58; 


Goods and Services Were Biggest Items 


Consumer spending totaled $290-billion last year, and 
during the opening months of this year reached an 
annual rate of almost $300-billion. The Commerce 
Dept. reports this week that somewhat more than three- 
fourths of 1958 income went for goods and services, 
about 12% for taxes, and the remaining 6% for savings. 

Food, housing, and clothing continue to take about 
the same proportion of the dollar as they have through- 
out the postwar period. Consumers spent 29¢ out of 
every dollar for food, 13¢ for housing, and 8¢ for clothing. 

The report also shows that over the past 40 years 
spending on nondurables and services varied in ratio 
to changes in income. But expenditures for durable 
goods generally dropped somewhat more sharply in 
periods of contracting income and expanded at a greater 
rate when incomes were on the rise. 


Vending Machines Do Big Business: 


Sales Topped $2-Billion Last Year 


Sales through the nation’s 3.7-million vending ma- 
chines rose from $600-million at retail in 1946 to a 
record high of $2.1-billion last year. These figures 
emerged from the 13th annual industry census con- 
ducted by Vend magazine, vending machine industry 
.publication. The machines dispense a wide variety of 
goods ranging from postage stamps to complete meals. 
Other facts uncovered by the survey: ' 

* Cigarettes account for the largest dollar volume 
among products sold through machines. Last year, 
smokers bought some $821-million worth of cigarettes 
from the machines, or 15% of all smokes sold. 

¢ Industrial plants hold about one-fourth of all the 
country’s vending machines. 


New York Business Group Rescues 


Mutual Broadcasting System 


Fate of the Mutual Broadcasting System, part of the 
tangled interests of financier Alexander L. Guterma, was 
settled for the present late last week. A New York busi- 
ness group, headed by Malcolm E. Smith, Jr., exercised 
an option to buy the radio network from Scranton Corp. 
The move climaxed several weeks of frenzied efforts to 
rescue Mutual from Guterma’s collapsing empire. 

After the Guterma scandal broke, Scranton and its 
subsidiary, Hal Roach Stadios, Inc., began trying to 
unload Mutual. A deal with Max Factor & Co. fell 
through before Smith entered the picture. Smith 
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heads an import-export concern, several phonograph com- 
panies, and .holds a post in the advertising agency that 
handles the advertising for these companies. He now 
becomes Mutual’s chairman. 

Terms of the sale reportedly provide for the Smith 
group to take over Mutual’s substantial debts, mostly in 
telephone line bills and money owed station affiliates, 
and to furnish advertising time to Scranton Corp. 

Mutual has shared troubles of network radio in recent 
years (BW —Jan.31’59,p42), once faced extinction. A 
group of stations threatened to cancel afhliation 
two weeks ago. The sale marks Mutual’s fourth transfer 
of ownership since a radio station group founded the 
network in 1934. RKO Teleradio Pictures, Inc., bought 
it in 1951, and sold it to a Los Angeles group headed by 
oilman Armand Hammer six years later. Scranton Corp., 
subsidiary of F. L. Jacobs Co., acquired Mutual last 
September (BW —Sep.20’58,p68). 


FCC Compromises on Pay-TV Tests, 
But on a Strictly Limited Basis 


Pay-TV inched closer to reality this week. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission announced it is 
ready to accept applications from companies and stations 
that want to hold trial operations. FCC two years ago 
made a similar announcement, but under heavy Congres- 
sional pressure delayed tests (BW—Oct.26,'57,p91). 

This week’s ruling, reflecting compromise with Con- 
gress, imposes restrictions on the tests. 

FCC will require any applicant to limit his operations 
to one station in one city, and only in cities where at least 
four stations operate. Further, the company holding the 
test must pay costs of adapting home TV receivers to 
pick up broadcasts. Such limits, some observers feel, will 
chill the enthusiasm to jump into pay-TV operations. 


TV Industry Starts Defense Against Critics 


The TV industry is getting set to defend itself against 
its many critics as well as against competing media, 
notably certain magazines. At the annual convention 
of the National Assn. of Broadcasters in Chicago last 
week, industry leaders set up a committee to plan “an 
industrywide TV information campaign on a national 
basis.” Headed by C. Wrede Petersmeyer, president 
of Corinthian Broadcasting Corp., the committee in- 
cludes representatives of other station groups, individual 
stations, and the three networks. It scheduled its first 
meeting this week. 

Formation of the committee coincides with the 
launching of a magazine campaign, prepared by the 
Compton Advertising, Inc., agency, around the theme 
“doing beats viewing . . . reading is the most rewarding 
doing.” Ads play upon supposed viewer guilt feelings 
over watching too much TV. 

In a speech at the NAB convention, Robert W. Sar- 
noff, National Broadcasting Co. chairman, stressed the 
need for the committee. 
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When Every Dollar Must Buy More Work... 


the modern, practical answer is 
John Deere Tractor-Loader 


“Simplify the operation!” 


There you have it—the order of the day in times like these, when 
every dollar must buy more work. 

And, carrying it out to the letter is the John Deere Tractor-Loader 
—one of the complete line of John Deere Industrial Units powered, 
geared, sized, and priced to take the waste out of a big part of your 
earth-moving and materials-handling jobs. 

How does a John Deere outfit like this cut waste? By offering 
eager, responsive power that literally outdoes itself in tough work 
and on a low ration of fuel . . . by offering a hustling nimbleness 
that means getting in and out, around and about in a hurry . 
by a compactness of design that assures ample working freedom in 
the tight places . . . by simple, positive controls that make every 
motion of the operator count . . . by a choice of attachments to mul- 
tiply its usefulness many times . . . and by the kind of materials 
and construction that mean making capital of capital equipment. 

Your nearby John Deere Industrial Dealer looks forward to show- 
ing you the John Deere answer to making your earth-moving and 
materials-handling dollar buy more work. 








Gasoline and Diesel, Wheel and Crawler Units for: 


Commercial Construction ¢ Logging and Clearing « Home Building, Landscaping 
Roads and Streets ¢ Pit, Quarry, and Mine « Oil and Gas ¢ Public Works 
Public Utilities « Plumbing and Heating ¢ Manufacturing and Warehousing 


Write: John Deere Industrial Division ©¢ Moline, Illinois 


JOHN DEERE a. “Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch"’ 
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American Airlines speeds more than 8,000,000 reservations 
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For over four years, Norman French has worked in the traf- 
fic department of the nation’s largest airline. Once, his job in- 
volved several people. Today, he’s practically the whole show. 

With the other men filling new positions, French runs an 
important part of American Airlines’ automated reservation 
service on his Royal Precision Electronic Computer. Instead 
| of pushing a pencil, he’s now pushing buttons! 

Oddly enough, you’ll find French’s office on one floor and 
the computer on another. Running unattended for the most 
part, the computer reads, remembers and reports the infor- 
mation fed into it—continually notifies any or all of Ameri- 








a year—and it’s run by a man from upstairs! 
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can Airlines’ 56 reservations offices as to space available. 
Starting 31 days in advance, the computer can send out up to 
15,000 different messages on American’s more than 450 
flights .. . thus helps assure that the space you ordered is 
waiting when you board your plane at the airport. 
American’s Advanced Process Research Department chose 
the low-cost Royal Precision LGP-30 because it filled the 
need for a computer of large capacity, small size, great 
adaptability. Because the LGP-30 is simple to operate, French 
didn’t have to be a graduate engineer to run it. Because it 
doesn’t require constant supervision, more of his time and 
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talent are available for his other responsibilities. vanced electronic computers and data processing equipment 


Moral: machines that serve people first, serve business best. To these, from continuing Royal McBee research and d¢ 
Today, at Royal McBee, this concept has resulted in a whole opment backed by virtually world-wide resources, others 
family of practical machines for business of every kind. Low soon be added—a succession of new machines designed t 
in cost, designed to perform a wide variety of jobs, they the servants of people, not their masters. 

range from the world’s finest typewriters to the most ad- Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, New York. 


ROYAL MSBEE 


MACHINES THAT SERVE PEOPLE FIRST, SERVE BUSINESS BEST 
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ANIMAL from Portland Zoo entertains 
crowds at civic event in drive to raise money 
for ra‘l line through zoo grounds. 


The brand-new Portland Zoo Ry. 
is run for fun, but public re- 
sponse requires it to lay new 
track and add rolling stock. 


From the Aberdeen & Rockfish to 
the Zug Island Road, it takes 14 col- 
umns of fine print to index all the 
transportation lines whose vital statis- 
tics appear in the fat monthly Official 
Guide of the Railwavs. Nowhere in the 
list, though, is the Portland Zoo Ry., 
despite the fact that in Portland (Ore.) 
Union Station its emblem enjoys equal 
prominence with those of the five major 
railroads serving the city. 

The “Zooline,” a strikingly uncom- 
mon carrier that’s an exception to 
almost every contemporary railroad 
rule, currently traverses half a mile of 
realistic 30-in.-gauge track in the new 
municipal zoo at Portland (pictures). 
More roadbed and rolling stock are 
soon to come. 
¢ Opposites—It sounds slightly Lilh- 
putian, yet in its own small way the 
Zooline represents an achievement to 
make the harried brass of the Class I 
roads take note. 

While most railroads are discon 
solately dropping runs or ripping up 
track altogether, the Zooline is aggres- 
sively laying new iron and ordering new 
equipment, to add to a system that first 
went into operation only last June. 

Against an earnings picture of al- 
most unmitigated gloom on_ the 
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A Railroad So Popular It Must 


grown-up roads, the Zooline figured 
1958 revenues at $9.70 a mile—though 
its accounting procedures might not 
pass muster with an ICC auditor. 

While more and more of the rails 
advertise “freight service only,” the 
Portland Zooline is designed exclu- 
sively for the delight of passengers 
¢ Pitching In—The effort that went 
into creating Portland’s Zoo Rv. had 
all the community participation of an 
old-time small town quilting bee, 
though Portland, at 404,000 popula 
tion within the city limits alone, is fat 
out of the quilting bee class (BW—Apr 
13°57,p98). Businessmen donated cash 
and time, industrialists contributed 
facilities and manpower, and ordinary 
citizens even doubled as “gandy 
dancers” to pound spikes and set rails 

The same spirit is continuing as the 
line expands and as it ties in with next 
summer's celebration of the Oregon 
Centennial, the 100th anniversary of 
statehood. 
¢ How It Began—At the outset, the 
railroad was only an incidental feature 
of the plans for Portland’s new zoo, 
for which the city’s voters approved a 
$4-million bond issue in May, 1954 
The new zoo was to replace a cramped, 
moth-eaten layout, and mainly becaus«¢ 
the sponsoring Portland Zoological So 
cietv included one or two rail buffs, 
the budget included $25,000 for a 
“recreational” railroad. 

From the beginning, perhaps the 
prime mover has been 53-year-old Ed 
ward M. Miller, assistant managing 
editor of The Oregonian, Portland 
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daily, and a quietly ardent aficionado 
of the rails. 

Miller’s first step was to arrange a 
study of recreational railroads in opera- 
tion all around the country—from 
Seattle to Spartanburg, S. C., Sunbury, 
Pa., and St. Louis. The findings: Most 
lines were both popular and profitable, 
especially those elaborate enough to ap- 
peal to adults as well as children. 
¢ Widening Plans—This report con- 
tributed to the decision that a $25,000 
toy train such as usually featured in 
zoos just wouldn’t do for Portland. 
\nyway, Miller and his cronies felt a 
bigger layout would be more suitable 
for the hilly, fir-studded terrain on 
which the zoo was to be built. 

About this time, Miller cautioned 
the zoo architects that eventually they 
would be designing the zoo to fit the 
railroad, rather than vice-versa. “They 
laughed when we first warned them 
about that,” recalls Miller, “but thev 
soon stopped.” 
¢ Baby Aerotrain—After a design com- 
petition among Portland architects and 
cngineering firms, rail planners selected 
| proposal from Northwest Marine Iron 
Works, a maker of sawmill and heavy 
machinery and heavy marine engines. 
Northwest Marine’s staff included a 
mechanical engineer, John Flaschner, 
with experience in tail equipment 
manufacturing in his native Hungary. 
Flaschner worked up drawings for a 
train roughly half the size of an ordi- 
nary passenger train, to run on 30-in.- 
gauge track (standard gauge: 564 in.). 

The diesel locomotive was a scaled- 
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CHILDREN made up roughly half of the 107,000 paying passengers carried in first 80 days 
of operation. Track, in 30-in. gauge, looks just like a standard railroad’s right-of-way. 


ZOOLINER, modeled after GM’s Aerotrain and built by Portland industry, 
now makes one-mile loop through new zoo, but route is being expanded. 
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Cut scrap 
handling costs 50% 


Use Roura Hoppers instead of barrels 
or boxes. It’s a one-man operation. Pick 
up loaded Hopper with your own lift 
truck. Take it to freight car or scrap bin. 
Flip the latch and the Hopper dumps 
its load, rights itself, locks itself. Saves 
time . . . cuts costs 50% or more. Thou- 
sands now in use. 

Ruggedly made of 3%" steel plate with 
continuous arc-welded seams . . . in 5 
sizes from % to 2-yards capacity with 
live skids or choice of wheels. Also avail- 
able in stainless steel or galvanized. Im- 
mediate shipment of standard models. 


PROURA 


-——- Se/f Dumping ---- 


HOPPER 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
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"D0 WE HAVE 
YOUR 


COMPLETE 
ADDRESS? 


Not unless you in- 








cluded your postal 
zone number when 
moving, subscribing 
or renewing subscrip- 


tions. 
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down version of General Motors’ ex- 
perimental Aerotrain, and it was to trail 
four passenger cars topped with clear 
plastic for unobstructed views. Inside, 
there would be room for 99 adults or 
132 children. 

To go along with the train, the zoo 
architects shuffled bear pits and monkey 
houses to provide room ultimately for 
6,460 ft. of right-of-way through the 
grounds, with tunnels, trestles, stations, 
a shop, and sidings. All told, train and 
track, the system would cost $280,000. 
¢ Help Wanted—Northwest Marine 
agreed to build the train at cost, and a 
Portland fabricator, Hirschberger Sheet 
Metal Co., went to work making the 
locomotive and car bodies. 

It was an ambitious program, con- 
sidering that originally only $25,000 
had been allocated for the Zooline. But 
Miller and Stewart H. Holbrook, Port- 
land author, already had a plan. Form- 
ing the Portland Zoo Ry. Co., they in- 
vited brass of regional railroads to lunch 
and made their pitch. “Railroads are 
becoming more and more a legend in 
the popular mind, less and less a living 
reality,” said Miller. ““Why not help us 
build in Portland a recreational rail- 
road for children which they will never 
forget?” 

Railroad executives are traditionally 
conservative, but the Portland group 
was moved by Miller’s plea. To work 
with the Zooline, they tapped Jack H. 
Jones, manager of Northern Pacific 
Terminal Co., jointly owned by North- 
ern Pacific, Southern Pacific, and 
Union Pacific, which runs Portland’s 
passenger station and surrounding yards. 
¢ Man of Action—Jones took over as 
president of the Zoo Ry. At the time, 
there was doubt whether the initial 
stretch of track—half a mile with loops 
at each end, to make a one-mile ride— 
could be finished in time for the pro- 
posed opening in June, 1958. 

The Terminal Co. shops turned out 
two 30-in.-gauge cars for a work train. 
Miller and Jones found a 30-in.-gauge 
diesel logging engine rusting in the yard 
of Portland Machinery Co. With a new 
cab and a coat of red paint, the diesel 
became “Casey Pioneer” and started 
hauling the work train. 

Then Jones organized “Gandy Dancer 
Day,” with hundreds of Portlanders 
volunteering to help lay track. The pace 
still wasn’t fast enough; so crews of 
real-life gandy dancers quietly appeared. 

Jones also recruited other railroad 
brass to the Zooline. Frank Landsburg, 
an ICC inspector, became safety di- 
rector—and, thanks to his official gov- 
ernment inspection, brought a big re- 
duction in liability insurance rates. 
Other volunteer executives flocked to 
the Zooline from the SP, UP, NP, Great 
Northern, and Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle. 
¢ More Track—No sooner 


was the 





Zooliner first in operation than atten- 
tion turned to an extension through 
virgin timber along steep slopes, with 
spectacular views, to the city’s Wash- 
ington Park, which adjoins the new 
zoo tract. There wasn’t any money to 
pay for it, but the SP donated 40 engi- 
neering man-days to map a route. Then 
the SP&S provided a detailed engineer- 
ing study worth $5,000. James Yost, 
Inc., general contractors, volunteered to 
do the work for just the cost of 
labor. 

To begin meeting Yost’s weekly pay- 

roll, the Zooline started issuing stock— 
at $1 a share, offering as dividend 
two free rides when the extension was 
complete. Bartenders in all of Port- 
land’s taverns wore engineer's caps and 
peddled the stock to patrons; schoo] 
children canvassed neighborhoods. 
e Free Ballast—The Cinder Hill Co. 
of Prineville, Ore., gave 2,500 yd. of 
ballast, which the railroads hauled to 
Portland free in cars loaded by school 
children of Prineville and neighboring 
Redmond. In return, every youngster 
got a free share of Zooline stock. 

With all this help, the Zooline fin- 
ished the right-of-way and laid almost 
3,700 ft. of track on the extension 
before winter rains halted work. 
¢ Centennial Train—The next scheme 
was a train for the 100-day Oregon 
Centennial next summer. At the cele- 
bration, it would bring revenue to the 
Zooline; later, the rolling stock could 
be used on the Washington Park route. 

For this train, George Burton, a 
service repair supervisor in a Portland 
radio, TV, and music store and a leader 
of rail-fan groups, is building a replica 
of a classic old steam locomotive from 
authentic drawings. Fellow rail buffs 
are helping in the labor, and all of 
Portland’s foundries are contributing 
parts. Five cars similar to those on the 
first Zooliner are under construction at 
Northwest Marine Iron Works and 
Hirschberger. 

To cope with an expected flood of 
passengers, the Zooline plans to put still 
another train on its home track by 
summer—this one built around «the 
Casey Pioneer work locomotive. Hirsch- 
berger is doing the job for $6,000— 
“cash when he catches us,” says Miller. 
¢ Bonanza—Miller is still sketchy about 
where all the money will come from, 
but he exudes confidence nonetheless— 
as well he might, from the results of 
the original Zooliner’s first 80 days of 
operation last summer. 

The figures are such as few profes- 
sional celiadees ever see: in 80 days, 
107,000 paying passengers and a net 
profit of $5.61 per mile on revenues of 
$21,339. Even though this doesn’t take 
into account capital costs, depreciation, 
or all the free services, it still gives the 
Zooline every reason to believe its 
passenger business is here to stay. END 
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».. WHERE THERE’S A GROWTH SITE FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


This is the hand of a Virginia worker “painting” in an 
electric circuit one ten thousandth of an inch thick! Technical 
adaptability of Virginia man and woman power is helping 
the electronics industry grow far faster here than in the 
nation as a whole. 

It's part and parcel of the overall growth factor for your 
plant in Virginia. A factor that includes a record of labor- 
management harmony five times better than the national aver- 


age ... and a host of southern production advantages as close 
as you can get them to the great northeastern markets. Within 
easy range of top markets in the Mid-West and South, too 
For more facts, or for confidential help with your industria! 
home hunting, write, wire or telephone today. 

Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
State Office Building, Richmond, Va. Telephone: Milton 4-4111 Ext 
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Mile after mile on Federal Highway projects, contractors 


GULF MAKES THINGS 


Building the new Federal Highway System, with its net- 
work of some 41,000 miles of superhighways, has been 
called the greatest public works program in history. 
It is also one of the world’s toughest proving grounds 
for petroleum fuels and lubricants. Take a job that was 
completed recently by Blankenship Brothers, of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, for instance. With a contract to 
clear, grade, drain and build a bridge on a section of 
U. S. Route 29, they excavated over 10,000 cubic yards of 
earth a day to meet their tight schedule. They moved 
more than a million cubic yards of material altogether, 
with their scraper pans (pictured above) hauling earth 


at the almost unbelievable speed of 20 miles per hour. 

How did Blankenship do it? They used modern equip- 
ment, serviced it properly, and relied on Gulf fuels and 
lubricants exclusively. Leading contractors know that 
Gulf fuels and lubricants insure best equipment per- 
formance, help avoid mechanical delays. Small wonder 
that in Gulf’s marketing area, contractors on big con- 
struction projects use more Gulf fuels and lubricants 
than any other brand. 

If your company uses petroleum products in any way 
—whether as fuels and lubricants for construction 
equipment, for company cars and trucks, or for plant 











: 
using Gulf products and service prove... 


RUN BETTER! | 


machinery—we invite you to see how 
Gulf makes things run better. For 
prompt action, just call the nearest 
Gulf office. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


On-the-job example of the service your company can expect from 
Gulf. Left to right: Gulf Sales Representatives W. C. Ritchie and 
Roy G. Burkhalter, Sr.; Banks Massey; Ben and Mike Blankenship 
of Blankenship Brothers, Contractors. 
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Parts determine profits 


Few parts make so great a difference in profit-and-loss figures as bearings. For a single 
bearing can halt your production, boost operating costs sky-high and otherwise burn up profits. 
How can you get profitable bearings? Rely on S&F for impartial bearing analyses. 
No other manufacturer offers as much experience in making bearings profitable 
for users as &86— producers of a complete line of ball and roller bearings. 


EVCRY TYPE-EVERY USE 
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In the wake of the Eisenhower-Macmillan talks, Washington is more 
hopeful about reaching a compromise over Berlin (page 38). 


Both sides now have given some ground—at least superficially. 
Khrushchev has switched from threats of war to talk of negotiations. At 
this end, Eisenhower has shown willingness to meet at the summit. 


Moscow still wants us out of Berlin. But Washington thinks the Soviets 
may accept a new setup in Berlin—with a different status for Allied forces 
but basic Western rights maintained. 


On Berlin, Pres. de Gaulle is taking a tougher line than Macmillan— 
or even Eisenhower. 
























SERVICE 
France won’t accept negotiations that could lead to recognition of 


Communist East Germany, de Gaulle said this week. France also won't 
talk disarmament or disengagement—unless the plan would include all of 
Europe. 


But de Gaulle agreed to go—if necessary—to the summit. There, he 
said, negotiators should deal with more than Berlin. They should discuss 
a “Point Four Program” for underdeveloped countries where East and 
West would cooperate. 






Prime Minister Macmillan now is in a good position to call for a May 
election. He has just cut quite a figure in world affairs—as a proponent of 
peace but not appeasement. That goes down well with the British electorate. 


Then, at home, the Macmillan government is getting credit for a 
decline in unemployment—down last month from 2.8% to 2.5%. Add the 
tax relief that’s expected in the Apr. 7 budget (the Treasury has a nice 
surplus), and the Conservatives should be well set for reelection. 


Britain is reviving the old proposal for linking the Commonwealth with 
Western Europe’s six-nation Common Market. Strongest advocate is Peter 
Thorneycroft, former Chancellor of the Exchequer. 













His argument: In the years ahead, Commonwealth countries will 
broaden their trade with Western Europe. That’s partly because the Com- 
monwealth is rapidly industrializing. In addition, the sterling area—with 
its currency now relatively convertible—is becoming far less exclusive 
than it used to be. Thus, the Commonwealth won’t long remain as a bar- 
gaining counter to help Britain get in on the Common Market. 


Behind this proposal, of course, is London’s failure earlier this year 
to get Common Market countries to accept its plan for an 11-nation Free 
Trade Area. One stumbling block was Britain’s reluctance to allow Western 
Europe to ship goods freely into protected Commonwealth markets. 
Thorneycroft’s proposal would change this stand. But so far, the Mac- 
millan government hasn’t picked up the idea in any official way. 













The explosive situation in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
has the makings of an Algeria-type struggle. That’s the feeling in London, 
as the month-old troubles in central Africa continue to simmer. 
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Storm center is Nyasaland—almost solidly Negro. Nyasaland resented 
being included in the federation when it was formed in 1953. Many people 
in Britain sympathized with Nyasaland’s fears of white domination. 


Main problem today is still fear of long-term white control. The Africans 
see no real future in the federation’s middle-road program of “racial 
partnership.” In fact, many expect the federation to become another Union 
of South Africa, where whites would run the whole show. 


Britain is in a quandary over the crisis. Rioting may quiet down. But 
if a full-scale revolt erupts, Britain would have a grim choice. It could let 
the whites take a beating—or support them in what many Britishers regard 
as an already lost cause. 


Communist China’s ruthless campaign to subjugate Tibet is having a 
sobering influence in nearby India and Southeast Asia. 


Indians have tended to take a rose-tinted view of Red China’s political 
and economic development. Last year, however, they began having second 
thoughts. Peking included parts of India in official Chinese maps. It also 


gave Indian exporters a rough time in Asian markets by selling goods at cut- 
rate prices. 


Today’s campaign to end Tibet’s “autonomy” is adding to Delhi’s 
worries. Beyond that, Peking’s attack on Tibetan monks isn’t sitting well 
with religious-minded India—nor with Buddhist countries in Southeast Asia. 


The Administration is almost ready with a detailed program for encour- 
aging private industry to play a bigger role in the economic cold war. Back- 
bone of the program will be a report by Ralph I. Straus, a director of R. H. 
Macy, who has been studying the problem for several months. 


Key proposal will be a tax reform for U. S.-owned subsidiaries operating 
abroad. 


The Administration’s program has a better than 50-50 chance of 
winning approval from Congress. At the same time, the program may make 
it even tougher for the Administration to sell its foreign aid bill in Congress. 


Opponents of foreign aid—stronger than ever this year—will argue that 
private investment can replace most economic aid. But the Administration 
will insist that basic projects in underdeveloped areas aren’t profitable 
enough to attract much private capital. 


South American countries, following Brazil’s example, are trying to 
boost local production of autos and trucks—with U.S. and foreign help. 


The aim is to reduce vehicle imports and thereby save precious foreign 
exchange. 


In Argentina, Ford Motor may build a $15-million truck factory. Henry 
Ford II recently visited Buenos Aires to discuss the project. 


Mexico’s plans are even bigger. It is getting help from Ford to modern- 
ize Dina—the red-inked, government-owned vehicle producer. Ford may 
even join the government in producing small, compact cars and trucks using 
primarily Mexican parts. General Motors also is studying the possibility 
of increasing the use of locally made parts. 

















Distribution idea: United Air Lines 
Air Freight reaches the same markets with the 
' same dependability as our passenger flights. 
This permits many shippers to distribute with 
enough speed and volume to eliminate some 
warehouses. United has proved the “flying 
warehouse” concept by unequaled service to 
| shippers. Let us show you how—next shipment! 












For the free booklet that tells | 
the Air Freight profit story, 
just write Cargo Sales Division, | 
United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, ! 
Chicago 3, Illinois 








YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP... 
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out of building 
... Compare before 
you invest 





THE PARKERSBURG RIG AND REEL COMPANY - 











Before making a decision on a new metal 
building, investigate the newest, most com- 
plete, most flexible line available today— 
Parkersburg Metal Buildings. Parkersburg 
Metal Buildings have the very features 
you’ve been looking for—permanent con- 
struction, functional design, minimum main- 
tenance and, most important, highest-quality 
throughout. 

Parkersburg Metal Buildings are clear- 
span, precision-fabricated units available in 
virtually any shape or size. They can be 
delivered quickly to your job site with all 
materials ready for immediate assembly. 
There’s no field-welding, and there’s a mini- 
mum of on-the-job fitting—for faster, lower 
cost erection. 

Get all the latest facts before you approve 
any building plans. See your nearby Parkers- 
burg dealer today or write, call or wire for 
new Data Book BD-958-7. 





BUILDINGS 


BUILDING DIVISION + PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
















In Washington 


Convair Will Design Airframe 


For Nuclear-Powered Bombers 


General Dynamics Corp.’s Convair Div. has won over 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in the Air Force’s design study 
competition for a bomber airframe to be equipped with 
a nuclear propulsion system. 

There is no new contract for hardware fabrication 
involved. Pentagon sources say the fiscal 1960 budget 
for the aircraft nuclear propulsion project contains little 
if any money for airframe work; the stress is on develop- 
ment of the nuclear engine. So Convair’s project will 
continue on a limited scale. 

The Air Force says it will be more economical if a 
single airframe builder “works directly with the propul- 
sion contractor in carrying out the design from this 
point on.” ‘The Air Force will continue to support 
Lockheed research on aircraft radiation problems. 

Meanwhile, a subcommittee of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, headed by Rep. 
Melvin Price (D-Il.) is laying plans for an open investi- 
gation of the aircraft nuclear propulsion program. ‘The 
big question: Why after 12 years and the spending of 
almost $850-million doesn’t the U.S. have a prototype 
nuclear plane flying now, or even a definite target date 
set for such a flight? 

The inquiry comes on the heels of a complaint by 
Gen. Thomas White, Air Force Chief-of-Staff, that the 
Administration has turned down his proposal to start 
construction of the first prototype plane. 





CAB and Antitrusters Skirmish 
With Airlines’ Trade Association 


Airline industry leaders, already beset by a sweeping 
Civil Aeronautics Board investigation of the Air Trans- 
port Assn., met in Washington this week to consider 
a demand from Justice Dept. antitrusters for a look at 
the trade association’s files. 

CAB, indicating it is looking for signs of big-carrier 
dominance of ATA, already had its investigators in the 
airline group’s offices when Asst. Atty. Gen. Victor 
Hansen notified ATA he wanted to examine the files, 
too. In the light of the new situation, association ofh- 
cials then closed the door to the CAB investigators, as 
a point of principle. 

ATA’s board of directors met Wednesday to study 
whether or not to grant the antitrusters’ informal re- 
quest, and what to do about-CAB’s new deadline of 
Mar. 26 for submission of records to board investigators. 
The session was still going on at presstime, with no indi- 
cation of how the board would decide. 

There was no sign that ATA would give cither agency 
a flat no. But there was considerable speculation that 
the association would demand that CAB and Justice 
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specify what they want and not engage in a fishing 
expeditian. 

The House Antitrust subcommittee, after an investi 
gation more than two years ago, demanded that the 
Justice Dept. investigate ATA to determine if it is a 
vehicle for joint activities involving violations of the 


antitrust laws. Until now, the antitrusters have ignored 
the Congressional suggestion. 

The association, which enjoys rather hazy antitrust 
exemptions under the law, has denied the committee's 
allegations that it acts as a forum for discussion of air 
line fares. Ironically, another of the Congressional 
charges was that ATA and CAB are too chummy. 


Antitrusters Fight Proposal 


For Substitute “Fair Trade” Law 


The Justice Dept. this week leveled its guns at pro 
posals for a national “fair trade” law sponsored by Sen 
Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) and Rep. Oren Harris 
(D-Ark.). Robert A. Bicks, top assistant to Antitrust 
chief Victor R. Hansen, told Harris’ committee that the 
bill would (1) “obliterate” state discretion on fair trade, 
(2) at the cost of higher prices to consumers, (3) without 
benefiting small business, and (4) signal the abandon 
ment of free enterprise ideals for the distribution secto1 
of the economy. 

Both the Justice Dept. and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission vigorously oppose the Humphrey-Harris fair 
trade approach. It would substitute a national fair trade 
law for the crumbling system under which federal lay 
merely exempts fair trade price-fixing by manufacturers 
from the antitrust laws where state laws permit fair 
trading. Small business supporters—led by the Nationa! 
Assn. of Retail Druggists—face a difficult task in lining 
up enough votes to pass their bill. 








High Court Refuses to Set Precedent 


For Rights of Inventors in Defense Work 


The Supreme Court’s disposal of the Spevack atomic 
energy case in effect makes sure that there is nothing 
left on the record to serve as a precedent to clarify the 
rights of inventors working for national defense agencies. 

The court refused to rule on the merits of the con- 
troversy between nuclear physicist Jerome Spevack and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Spevack had appealed 
a lower court ruling that upheld AEC’s right to publish 
previously classified information on a heavy water process. 
Spevack claimed that his rights to obtain foreign patents 
on the invention he revealed to AEC would be endan 
gered by AEC’s publication. 

Spevack, by paying a $30 fee no later than May 25, 
will obtain his U.S. patent—which amounts to publica- 
tion of his process anyway, the court said. Hence it 
found no reason to rule against AEC. Or, the court 
said, if Spevack doesn’t pay his fee, the lower court 
is to dismiss his case on May 25 on the ground that no 
injunction against AEC is warranted. 
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In every phase of 
piggybacking, you save money 
with the Clejan* car 


With Clejan Piggy Back, weight savings alone 
can mean the difference between profit and loss ! 





Lightest piggyback car in tare weight. The stand- 
ard Clejan car weighs only 50,000 lb.—20,000 Ib. less 
than the next lightest car. 


Lowest priced piggyback car. The Clejan car is de- 
signed exclusively for piggyback service; elimination of 
non-essentials brings costs down. 


Fastest to load and unload. In less than a minute, 
one man on the ground can lock a trailer into place. 
Guided loading and built-in mechanical tie-downs reduce 
man-hours at terminal points. 


Permits intermix of trailers and containers. It’s 
the only piggyback car that requires no modification. 


Most economical to operate. Less weight means fewer 
trains are needed. Speed and ease of loading mean faster 
train make-up, and less yard switching. 


Best railroad clearance. It is the only piggyback car 
that can take a standard trailer, 12’ 6” in height, over 
all major rail lines. 


Maximum protection for lading, trailer or con- 
tainer. Due to patented shock absorbing devices that 
permit the trailer to move 10” under impact, there is 
75% reduction in impact to trailer and ladings, over 
impact to rail car at 84 mph. These are some of the reasons 
why the Clejan car is becoming the standard of industry. 

Clejan cars represent 10% of all piggyback cars in service 
—yet in 1957, they carried 25% of all piggyback freight. 

For further information on Clejan Piggy Back, call or 
write the nearest General American office. You'll find... 
it pays to plan with General American. 


*CLEJAN—pronounced CLAY-JOHN 





Piggy Back Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 S. LaSalle St. + Chicago 90, IU. +» Financial 6-4100 
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Long Shots Take the Lead 


Low-priced and glamor stocks are getting more play 


than the blue chips as speculation increases. This is a sign 
the bull market is getting older—and weaker. 


The stock market this week demon- 
strated once again its amazing powers 
of resistance against a decline. Ever 
since the current bull market began 
almost a year ago, it has escaped even 
the normal reactions that usually inter- 
rupt a bullish advance. This week 
again, the averages started dropping 
and then stabilized as new buving 
power made itself felt. 

It is probable that the market will 
soon see a more sizable correction, say, 
5% or more. That’s because the bull 
market has reached an age where buy- 
ing power slows down and the urge to 
take profits builds up. 

In fact, this is already happening. 
As the charts above show, the rails and 
low-priced stocks are climbing much 
faster than the Dow-Jones industrials 
index. Because these groups were 
much more depressed than the indus- 
trials, they naturally show a sharper 
rebound. But now, they are galloping 
ahead while the industrials are marking 
time. 
¢ Speculation Increases—Another sig- 
nificant change in the market is the in- 
crease in speculative enthusiasm. ‘This 
is evident in the surge into low-priced 
issues. It is also obvious in the elec- 
tronics group, where most stocks are 
shooting up with or without good earn- 
ings prospects. And there is very active 
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speculative interest in new stock issues 
marketed by small and _ little-known 
companies. 

Speculative activity is also very 
noticeable on the American Stock Ex- 
change. In the past two weeks, the vol- 
ume of trading on the ASE has come 
close to rivaling New York Stock Ex- 
change volume. And the short posi- 
tion on the ASE registered a marked 
increase, while the short position on the 
NYSE actually declined. 
¢ Outlook for Blue Chips—The kind of 
cooling off evident in the better-grade 
stocks may spread to the speculative 
issues. But there is just as much chance, 
say analysts, for a renewed drive in the 
better-grade stocks. All it would take, 
they contend, is a strong upturn in auto 
sales or indications that corporate profits 
are going to be larger than previous 
anticipations. 

here is little fear that if a cooling 
off comes in the speculative issues, it 
will be permanent. On the contrary, 
speculative enthusiasm usually occurs 
in waves, and though it ebbs, it tends 
to rebuild again. The surprising aspect 
about the present market is that there 
has been no real drying up of enthusi- 
asm. At the most, there have been 
periods of marking time, which have 
not produced big corrections. 

Some analysts think that the reason 


for the complete absence of the normal 
correction is that the market’s rise has 
been very deceptive. They point out 
that in the first stages, the blue chips 
were favored; in the current phase, the 
glamor issues are in demand. But ove: 
40% of all issues are still below 
the highs registered in the previous 
boom. 

¢ Plenty of Life Yet—The selectivity 
of the present bull market suggests it 
still has some way to go. But it may 
well experience a correction of mor¢ 
substantial proportions before it com 
mences a new drive to higher levels 
The pattern of all previous bull mar- 
kets F eco a series. of corrections before 
a cyclical decline sets in. As the pres- 
ent market has not suffered even onc 
major break, it appears there is littl 
danger of an early end to the rise. 

Although the market seems to be 
showing some signs of aging, it is still 
a comparatively young market that is 
in a process of adjustment. The biggest 
adjustment has been in stock evalua- 
tions. According to analysts, the ability 
of business to withstand a deep cyclical 
drop in the recession has justified highe: 
price-earnings ratio all down the line. 
In the past, a 10-to-1 ratio was a rough 
tule of thumb for most stocks, and 
those that sold at higher evaluations 
were a small minority. 

Now, stocks that sold at 10-to-] have 
been upgraded to sell between | 2-to-! 
or better. Those issues that already 
commanded higher price-earnings ratios 
had to be adjusted upward. And th« 
rare growth issues that once sold at 20 
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Get The Facts 
About Industrial 
Georgia 


These Free Brochures are Valuable Reference Pieces 
| For Any Firms Concerned with Locating 
New Plants 


DIRECTORY OF SITES 





ly Complete information about choice indus- 

trial sites. An aerial photo of each site; de- 
[ tails about utilities, transportation, water, 
population, labor and other essential data. 
; 7 Cost 
BUILDING-COST INFORMATION DATA 
f Building costs are lower in Georgia, as — 


you will see in this book containing photo- 
graphs, detailed specifications and cost 
data on many recently-constructed plants. 











| 

/ 

PLANT FINANCING 

| An outline of the attractive plant financing 
i} plans offered by 100 or more communities 
' of all sizes throughout the state. 

| 


ANY OR ALL OF THESE USEFUL BROCHURES 
ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING. WRITE TODAY. 


E. A. Yates, Jr., Manager 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


| GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Box 1719-F, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phone JAckson 2-6121 
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or 30 times earnings are now selling at 
upwards of 40 times earnings, which as 
a permanent fixture, is completely new 
to the market. 

Thus the market today provides a 
contrast with most other bull markets 
—and with its own earlier phase. First, 
most of the trading now is not in the 
blue chips. Second, the market is much 
more speculative than it was earlier. 

These two characteristics—the stocks 
that are favored and the kind of trad- 
ing going on—are related. For the in- 
vestors who have neglected the blue 
chips in favor of more glamorous issues 
are, in the main, the speculators. 
¢ Early Preferences—In the early stages 
of a bull market, the preference is al- 
most entirely for the better-grade stocks, 
which can show a long history of good 
earnings. Last year, most of the blue 
chips were depressed in price, and they 
were the stocks that got the biggest 
play from both institutional and indi- 
vidual investors. 

But the blue chips, by their nature, 
are proven performers. And though 
there has been a definite upgrading 
of most blue chip stocks in terms of 
price-earnings ratios and yield relation- 
ships, they still conform to historical 
pattern. 

For instance, most steel stocks have 
traditionally sold at a 10-to-1 price-earn- 
ings ratio. The ability of the steel com- 
panies to produce profits even though 
they operated at 50% of capacity has 
led to an upward revision. Still, most 
steel stocks are selling at less than 15 
times anticipated 1959 earnings, which, 
in view of current operating rates, is not 
extravagant. 

Other stock groups—coppers, oils, de- 
partment stores—have also shown some 
upgrading in price-earnings ratios. But 
for the most part, the changes have 
been relatively small. The impressive 
earnings performances of many compa- 
nies in the 1957-58 recession seems 
to justify the kind of upgrading that 
analysts have made. 

In a comparatively short time, in- 
vestors bid up the prices of the blue 
chips and cyclical issues. The enthu- 
siasm for equities led investors to bend 
the prices of many of the established 
shares above the new ratings that an- 
alysts were giving them. This encour- 
aged profit taking, and a more sober 
attitude toward the blue chips. Today, 
for instance, the prospects of a steel 
strike have knocked down the prices 
of most steel shares and the uncertainty 
about the auto market has hurt auto 
shares. 
¢ Switch to Glamor Issues—But this 
did not bring an end to the enthusiasm 
of investors. Instead, they have chan- 
neled their buying in different direc- 
tions—mainly in the area promising 
new technological developments. 

This group includes a comparatively 
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U.S. Army Photograph Using “shoot and scoot” tactics, troops can deli 


increased lethal punch with the new Honest Joh 





THE NEW LONG PUNCH OF HONEST JOHN 


The new effectiveness of Honest John—the Army’s free- manufacturing and inspection methods that ass 
flight artillery rocket —is the result of its improved successful performance when the rocket is launch: 
rocket casing. Though made of much thinner steel plate ALcO is now producing the new light casing 
than before, ihe casing contains the same high pres- Honest John. The result is a better weapon, with 
sures and temperatures of firing. proved effectiveness and simplified logistics. 

| The problem of balancing optimum weight with If you are responsible for development or prox 

| strength in the casing was solved by ALco, working ment of missile components like this, ALCO’s steel-w: 

| closely with the Army and prime contractor Emerson ing experience and facilities can help you. For f 

Electric. ALCO engineers, with their unique experience information, contact your nearest ALCO sales office 

in forming and welding steel plate, developed new write ALCO Products, Inc., Dept. 111, Schenectady 5, N.' 










ALCO PRODUCTS, INC., New York - Sales Offices in Principal Cities - Makers of: Weldments A LC () 
Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Nuclear Reactors - Heat Exchangers - Springs: Steel Pipe - Forgings - Oil Field Equipment 
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! -) Aircraft © Institutions INSTITUTIONS use signs everywhere, from “En- 
() Automotive C Retailing trance” to “President's Office’. Hospitals, hotels, 
C) Chemicals ) Tool industry banks, museums, parks, zoos, all appreciate the 
2 Construction = Teenepeitation convenience of making their signs as they need 


- a them, on EnNGRavocraPH. The machine produces 
Electrical/ (1) Government and attractive, legible, durable signs, quickly and 

Electronics Armed Forces easily. Any clerk, secretary, or unskilled worker 
can do the job. 


: ...CAN YOU? 


Every day new organizations discover ENGRAVOGRAPH, the portable en- 

graving machine used for an amazing variety of jobs. It’s tracer-guided, 

| enabling any unskilled person to do precision work quickly and easily. 

As a marking device, some of ENGRAVOGRAPH’s applications include 
marking tools, numbering bins, making nameplates and signs, graduating 
dials, and engraving instrument panels of all sizes. 

As a production tool, ENGRAVOGRAPH’s pantographic feature produces 

complicated jobs from a single template, with fewer operations than con- 
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ventional machines, eliminates costly setups and special tools. Economies 
in time and cost are considerable, particularly on short runs. For slotting, 
profiling, drilling complicated patterns, the machine has no equal. 


There’s an ENGRAVOGRAPH model to fit your application, starting at 

$298.00. Write our engineering department to see 

what ENGRAVOGRAPHS can do for you. 
,] 


Permanent marking by engraving of: Jewelry, 
bowling balls, precision parts, tools, label 
plates, directional signs, plaques, gifts, etc. 


Engraves on: Plastic, wood, brass, aluminum, 
steel, bronze, onyx, glass, Mother of Pearl, etc. 





Catalogue No. 25 on request. 


“The skill is in the tool... not on your payroll” 


| rmew hermes ENGRAVING MACHINE CORPORATION 
13-19 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Chicago les Angeles Montreal 
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large number of stocks that don’t 
possess the past performance records 
of the blue chip and cyclical issues. In 
particular, stocks of companies in elec- 
tronics, missiles, and communications, 
cannot be evaluated on the same basis, 
say, as a steel producer or a department 
store issue. In this bull market, in- 
vestors have tended to bid up the prices 
of the unproven “growth”’ issue in these 
fields to the level of the proven leaders 
in the same fields whose past perform- 
ances justify a high price-earnings ratio. 
This is a dubious practice, according to 
many analysts, which is sure to produce 
disappointments for many investors. 

One analyst compares the present 
rush into electronics stocks with the 
uranium boom that was a feature of the 
1953-54 bull market. Today, some ura- 
nium stocks are showing good earnings, 
but because the public was oversold on 
uraniums, those that are prospering are 
selling at extremely low price-carnings 
ratios. 

A good many uranium ventures did 

not pan out at all, and many analysts 
think that a lot of electronics stocks 
which hold promise today will have 
the same fate, and the entire group 
will suffer a re-evaluation. 
« New Complexion—At the moment, 
though, speculative enthusiasm shows 
no signs of abating. And the rush to 
buy electronics and missiles stocks, 
even if they offer potential rather than 
performance, has changed the charac- 
ter of the market. It is no longer a 
market with what technicians call “posi- 
tive” leadership, that is, a market in 
which most of the play is in the better- 
grade stocks. Today, the blue chips are 
in the shade, and the buying is heaviest 
in glamor issues or what, at best, may 
be called “light blue” chips. 

One institutional manager describes 
the light blue chips as those “which 
have been neglected by conservative 
analysts but which deserve attention 
now that other issues are so high.” In 
the main, the kind of stocks that insti- 
tutions are looking at are not the glamor 
issues selling at over 30 times earnings, 
but the more pedestrian stocks that 
have low price-earnings ratios and have 
been wallflowers during most of the 
bull market. Some of these issues are 
now considered worth buying because 
the risk of a decline is relatively slight. 
¢ Sign of Weakness—But this trend it- 
self also represents a weakening in the 
character of the market. For the light 
blue: chips are definitely below the in- 
vestment grade category that prevailed 
in the earlier days of the bull market. 
“It is inevitable,” explains the manager 
of a mutual fund, “to downgrade when 
the stocks you are really after have es- 
caped your grasps. You have a choice of 
chasing them up or going down a step. 
A lot of us are taking the second 
course.” END 
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Prize Package —This unique fir ply- 
wood shipping container features a free- 
floating inner floor that virtually elim- 
inates in-transit damage to delicate 
electronic equipment — yet it costs and 
weighs only half as much as the bulkier 
crates it replaces. 


Adapted by Ampex Corp., Redwood 
City, Calif., from a system developed by 
North American Aviation, the container 
was an award winner at the packaging 
competition recently conducted by the 
Society of Packaging and Materials 
Handling Engineers. 


Termed “free floating suspension” 
packaging, the system is keyed to a 
foam plastic-supported fir plywood plat- 
form to which the padded lading is 
securely strapped. Sides, top and bottom 
of the crate itself are also fir plywood. 
Plywood construction provides strength 
and rigidity without the penalty of extra 
weight, gives maximum impact and 
puncture resistance, and also simplifies 
fabrication and assembly. 
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Fir plywood vaulted roof components helped hold overall construction costs 
to $8.10 per square foot on this new Redi-Gas office-display-warehouse building in 
Tacoma, Washington. The multiple arch roof is composed of curved stressed-skin 
panels (each four feet wide and spanning 16 feet) which combine roof decking, 
finish ceiling and insulation. In addition to reducing on-site labor by as much as 80 
per cent, the curved roof components permit large clear floor areas, spanning 16 feet 
without supplementary support from purlins or trusses. Each panel consists of 
Exterior fir plywood top and bottom skins glued to light lumber framing. 
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industry cuts costs CO PRODUCTION__ 
with FIR PLYWOOD 1. bien 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-its uses, properties and advantages—write £ Fa “om, 
: s 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION : DEP/A 


an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control 


Always specify by DFPA grade-trademarks ae 
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V4" PLYWOOD 
(COVERED WITH 
CORRUGATED CARDBOARD) 
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Plywood patterns help save hun 
dreds of dollars monthly at Ryan Aero 
nautical Co. Fir plywood is cut to exact 
shapes of parts to be obtained from 
metal sheets and arranged for optimum 
cutting. Polaroid camera prints are 
rushed to production crews within min 
utes after the layout is approved. 
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Call Delta Air Lin 
or write General Offices: 
Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
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UNITED\ F'cod Service Will Have 315,000 
Guests On Its 4Oth Birthday 


In fact, every day during this 40th year of 
its life, United Food serves more than 
315,000 folks at work—from steel workers 
to bankers. In cafeterias, executive dining 
rooms and motorized canteens, United 
looks out for the health, morale, and effi- 
ciency of America at work. It also looks 
out for financial welfare of its clients— 
and can do so for you. 


Here’s How! We've put much of our ex- 
perience in printed form. A request on 
your letterhead will bring you any of the 
following: a.“Plan Food Service When You 
Build”; b. “Getting Good Food Service”; 
c. “‘What Food Service Should Cost You”, 
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We will also include the United Food 
Service ‘*‘Clinic” form that will enable you 
to make a really “‘experienced”’ analysis of 
your own food service facilities. 

United Food Management Services, Inc. 


7016 Euclid Ave. © Cleveland 3, 0. © Dept. C31 
1919 © Our 40th Year @ 1959 
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} Please send booklet (a) (b) (c) ‘"Clinic’’ fox j 
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SEC’s Newest Job 


The Supreme Court says 
it should play watchdog over 
sales of variable annuity con- 
tracts by insurance companies. 


The drive by a number of insurance 
companies to sell variable annuity con- 
tracts received what looked to some 
like a telling blow this week. But the 
backers of variable annuities contend 
thev will benefit in the long run. 

By a 5-4 decision of the Supreme 

Court, the sale of variable annuities was 
put under the regulation of the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. In so 
doing, the high court said, in effect, that 
variable annuities are not insurance con- 
tracts but securities, and that the SEC— 
rather than state insurance authorities— 
should regulate their sale and the com- 
panies that sell them. 
e Definition—Variable annuities are a 
controversial new type of retirement 
plan, sold by life insurance companies. 
Their object is to provide a hedge 
against inflation through the purchase 
of common stock. The two companies 
involved in the case, Variable Annuity 
Life Insurance Co. and the Equity 
Annuity Life Insurance Co., had main- 
tained that variable annuities were in- 
surance and therefore exempt from fed- 
eral regulation under long-standing 
Congressional policy. 

The majority of the Supreme Court 

admitted that variable annuities have 
certain features of insurance, but, it 
said, they are not insurance because 
the issuer assumes “‘no true risk in the 
insurance sense.” Speaking for the ma- 
jority, Justice William O. Douglas, who 
was the SEC’s first chairman, said that 
sellers of variable annuities “guarantee 
nothing to the annuitant except an 
interest in a portfolio of common stocks 
or other equities.” 
e Two Sides—The securities industry, 
which along with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. has formed the core of 
opposition to variable annuities (BW— 
Jun.28’58,p110), was jubilant over the 
decision. Most brokers and mutual 
fund salesmen feel it will slow down the 
sale of variables. 

However, the life insurance com- 
panies that are in favor of variables are 
maintaining a stiff upper lip—and in- 
sisting that expansion in variable an- 
nuity sales is inevitable. Newark’s giant 
Prudential Insurance Co., for instance, 
says the decision isn’t going to make 
any difference to its plans to sell vari- 
ables when approved. Paradoxically, 
the ruling is expected to clear the way 
for settlement of the Pru’s long fight 
to get variable annuities approved by 
the New Jersey legislature. END 
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PUZZLED or POSITIVE 


about decimal points? 


Positive—always—with the Marchant 
Deci-Magic...world’s only calculator 
with completely automatic decimals! 





Touch one key just once on this amazing calculator, and 
you’ve set all your decimals-—-for the problem and for the 
answer! 

Then, just “write” your figures in the keyboard as you 
would on paper. Deci+ Magic does the rest . . . all of it! 
You get your answer with the decimal point in the right 
place .. . automatically! 

You can be confident of your own accuracy, too. With the 
Marchant Deci+ Magic, you have a visible dial check on all 
entries throughout the calculation. 

For any calculator user, the Deci+Magic’s doubt-free 
decimal accuracy means greater sureness and ease than 
ever before. 

The simplicity of the Deci+ Magic must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. For a demonstration on your own figurework, 
just phone your nearest Marchant office. Or, for detailed 
information, send the coupon. 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 





You touch one key one time to set all your 
decimals automatically...that’s Deci+ Magic! 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS ¢ OAKLAND 8, CALIF. 
Please send more information on the amazing sim- 
plicity and completely automatic decimals of the 
Deci+ Magic calculator. B-3 
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PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 





This is The Center of Industrial America 


Just a whoop and a holler from that old willow 
is home; and it’s not much farther to his job. You’d 
search a long time for a better place to raise your son. 


Yet this peaceful spot is close to a major center of 
American industry. Near it live and work the men who 
build a good share of the nation’s bathtubs . . . who 
make chemicals, engines, fasteners and machine tools, 
fine china dinnerware, railroad cars and cement. 


Airports, turnpikes and railroads put the country’s 
biggest cities only hours away. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way will link us with the rest of the world. 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 


Few areas offer the living, educational, commercial 
and industrial advantages of The Center of Industrial 
America, served so well by the Ohio Edison System. 


It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Company, 43 
North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or P. G. Dingledy, Pennsyl- 
vania Power Co., 13 East Washington St., New Castle, Penna. 








In the Markets 


Flood of Speculative Trading on ASE 


Delays Clearings and Alarms Brokers 


Heightened speculative activity on the American Stock 
Exchange is creating a serious problem. ‘This week, 
trading volume swamped ASE’s Stock Clearing Corp., 
which matches up buy and sell orders. So far this year, 
more than 120-million shares have changed hands; in the 
same period last year, only 34-million ‘shares had been 
traded. 

ASE’s president, Edward T. McCormick, admits to 
the difficulty, but he maintains that it stems from a 
single day last week when “human failure” threw the 
accounts out of whack. “We're still trying to clean up 
that mess,” he said. To help solve the problem ASE 
arranged for the New York Stock Exchange Clearing 
Corp. to take over its entire clearing operation “until 
things are straightened out.” 

The heads of Wall Street’s biggest brokerages take 
sharp exception. They say that the trouble has been 
building up ever since ASE’s volume began to climb 
in mid-January. “It’s reaching crisis proportions,” said 
one harassed broker. “Some trades are taking two 
weeks to clear.” Normal clearing time is four days. 

Symptomatic of ASE’s difficulty is the tightening of 
margin requirements for stocks traded there by several 
big houses. One firm, Newburger, Loeb & Co., told its 
customers’ men this week: “We view with great concern 
the fantastically wide fluctuations in certain stocks listed 
on the ASE. . . . Accordingly, we are tightening our 
margin requirements on such stocks. We are firmly 
convinced that these more stringent requirements will 
ultimately prove to be of great benefit to many of our 
clients.” 

* fe 7 


Treasury Likely to Lean on Short-Terms, 


Turn to Long-Terms When Market Favors 


The pattern of the Treasury's new $4-billion cash 
financing indicates its likely course of operations for the 
rest of the year: Heavy reliance on the short-term market 
and an occasional plucking of funds from the long-term 
market whenever there is sufficient demand in that 
sector. 

For a change, the reception given the Treasury’s of- 
ferings was “almost satisfactory.” Subscriptions of some 
$1.4-billion were put in for the $500-million offering of 
new 4s of 1969, which are trading slightly above par. 
But the $3-billion subscriptions for the $1.5-billion new 
4s of 1963 were disappointingly small, with investors to 
get about 50% allotments instead of an expected 20% 
to 30%. This new issue is already below par. 

As the third part of the financing, the Treasury sold 
some $2-billion in bills, due Jan. 15, 1960. It plans 
regular issues of bills or certificates of one-year maturity 
to come due in April, July, and October. 
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The Treasury’s course carries inflationary implications, 
say some dealers. Selling short-terms to the banks tends 
to add to the money supply. Other buyers may be hard 
to find. Corporations, which have had ready cash to 
put into the short-term market, are likely to find other 
uses for their money. So it appears likely that short- 
term interest rates will soon begin rising. 


Common Stocks Lose Favor Slightly 


In College Endowment Portfolios 


College treasurers and investment committees con- 
tinue to show faith in equity investments, although 
some report that they have reduced the proportion of 
common stocks in their endowment funds. This is the 
salient feature of a study of 68 college endowment funds 
released this week by Boston Fund, one of the large 
“balanced” mutual funds. 

The report shows that, of about $1.7-billion in the 
combined endowment funds last year, 51.7% was in 
common stocks, compared with 54.8% the year befor: 
The rest was split up this way: bonds and cash, 34%; 
preferred stock, 3.6%; real estate and mortgages, 7.1%, 
and other forms of investment, 3.6%. 

Industrial stocks are far and away the most popular 
holdings of the colleges, partly because as charitable 
institutions they’re exempt from any taxes on dividends 
or capital gains. 

A spot check of colleges this week shows that most 
college investment committees still feel that a heavy 
position in common stock is warranted. 


Guterma Indicted on 28 Counts; 


Receivers Vie for F. L. Jacobs Co. 


For the second time in two weeks, financier Alexande1 
L. Guterma has been indicted on criminal charges. A 
federal grand jury, which has been hearing evidence 
since December, charged him with 28 separate violations, 
including an allegation that he defrauded the Bon Ami 
Co.—which he once headed—of $300,000. 

Indicted with Guterma were two of his former associ 
ates at the F. L. Jacobs Co.—Robert J. Eveleigh and 
Garland L. Culpepper—as well as George A. Heaney, ex 
president of the Security National Bank of Huntington, 
L. I. Transactions between Heaney and Guterma are 
alleged to be at the root of Guterma’s complex troubles 
with SEC and the FBI (BW—Feb.21°59,p27). 

The situation regarding F. L. Jacobs, the company 
Guterma headed before his downfall, was still murky 
at midweek. Two federal courts, one in New York and 
one in Detroit, have appointed different sets of receivers 
for the company. The Detroit court claims precedence 
under federal bankruptcy law, but Milton S. Gould, one 
of Jacobs’ New York receivers, claimed this week that 
the involuntary bankruptcy petition—on which this claim 
is based—was filed in Detroit with collusion of the com- 
pany, hence is invalid. Chances are that the matter 
will have to go to the Appeals Court for settlement. 
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Shape New Advertising Techniques? 


Who reads your advertising? What is its effect? What are the 
essentials of a good ad? 


To help answer questions like these, the McGraw-Hill Research 
Department continually prepares information on a mass of subjects 
relating to advertising and marketing. 


A few: readership of repeated ads; the effect of advertising on brand 
recognition; the impact of continuous advertising. In addition, there 
is a whole casebook on advertising techniques — how readers react 
to the position of ads, layout, amount of text. You will find all this 
and more in the Laboratory of Advertising Performance data sheets. 


Currently, McGraw-Hill Research is at work on a long-range study 
of business publication readers—their jobs, their interests, their 
involvement with advertising and how it affects their buying habits. 
The findings—known as Reader Feedback—are adding a new di- 
mension to our knowledge of advertising’s effectiveness. 


A staff of 35 people work out and compile all this information. And a 
field force of some 200 conduct the over-the-desk interviews that 
yield the raw material. 


Their thoroughness is one reason why the over seven thousand com- 
panies and their agencies who advertise their products in McGraw- 
Hill publications are assured of having access to current, analytical, 
helpful data on advertising effectiveness. It is a service available to 
anyone . . . simply contact your McGraw-Hill representative. 


x McGraw-Hill 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Packaging laminated wooden beams at Timber Structures, Inc., Portland, Ore; 
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LOW COST FLEXIBLE WRAP FOR SHIPPING AND STORING YOUR PRODUCTS 


keep your Packaging Costs “On the Beam” 


You don’t have to be a manufacturer of con- write us, we will send information to prove how 
struction beams to be able to cut packaging costs these products can cut costs for your firm. No 
through the use of Sisalkraft flexible wraps. If your obligation, of course. Please write c/o our main 
goods require protection from damage by water, offices at Attleboro, Massachusetts. 
moisture, dust, dirt, staining or rough handling, 
chances are we have or can design a durable wrap 
to do the job without “over-packaging”’. 

Sisalkraft products are made by laminating to- 
gether any number of materials to form a protec- 


tive sheet. We can combine paper with paper, foil 

with foil, plastic film with plastic film or any mix Ss I Sse L K RAFT FT 
of these. In addition, these combinations can be Pa 

reinforced with amazingly tough fibers for extra e 


strength, if needed. Dai AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
If you would ask your shipping room head to Chicago6 + New York 17 «+ San Francisco 5 


In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 

















reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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More Americans are deciding to discover for themselves what Russia 
is like. About 10,000 U.S. tourists will visit there this season. If you'll 
be among them, you will be able to take in the American National Exhibition 
in Moscow (early July to around Sept. 10), as well as a wide variety of 
tourist attractions. 


If you want to go, start planning immediately. 


Your travel agent can book you, but he’ll have to work through a U.S. 
agency that represents Intourist, the Russian travel outfit. Leaders 
include American Travel Abroad, Cosmos, United Tours, all of New York, 
and Tom Maupin Tours, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Two points on planning. Lay out your Russian itinerary carefully, 
because once you get a visa, it’s difficult to alter your route or travel 
plans. And as for wardrobe, you'll want to take along standard American 
midsummer clothing. Laundry service, by the way, is quite good. 





Costs inside Russia are generally pretty modest. You can figure $30 
a day per person for hotel, meals in Intourist restaurants, guide, and 
transportation. This carries you along “de luxe’”—which means comfortable 
by American standards. 


Night life, theater, and drinks, of course, are all extra—and if you 
eat in the better non-Intourist restaurants, the tab will be high, around 
$15 per person for dinner and drinks. On the other hand, theater is cheap. 
Moscow’s famed Bolshoi Theater has a 30-ruble top ($3); good seats are 
always held for foreign tourists. 


Air transportation to Russia after Apr. 1 runs about $1,147 per person, 
for a New York-Copenhagen-Moscow flight, round trip, first class. SAS via 
Copenhagen is highly recommended, as are Sabena, KLM, and Air France 
for flights to Russia. If you want te fly a Russian Jet (TU-104), your best 
bet is to arrange this for your return trip, Moscow to Copenhagen. 


If you like the idea of group travel, you'll find tours as short as 18 
days behind the Iron Curtain ($519 per person, all-inclusive from Europe), 
and some up to 49 days ($2,497). Special musical and theatrical tours are 
available, and Intourist has even been talking about hunting safaris. 


Travel restrictions won’t be so tight as you may have imagined. You'll 
be free to tour a wide variety of cities, factories, farms—plus, of course, 
the universities and museums. Throughout all, you can count on an 
Intourist guide-interpreter—but be prepared for some “sales” talk. 


In Moscow, St. Basil’s Cathedral, the Bolshoi ballet, the renowned 
one-ring circus, and the puppet theater are “must” attractions. 


In Leningrad, you’ll want to take in the Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Hermitage Museum. This probably is the country’s most cheerful city, 
with many broad boulevards and colorful public parks. 


Kiev is another center of interest. There you may want to see the 
Pechersk monastery, which has a Russian version of the Roman catacombs. 
Also interesting are Kharkov, an industrial town, reconstructed Stalingrad, 
the port of Odessa—and the Black Sea resorts at Yalta and Sochi. 


By Florida or California standards, the resorts sport few sandy beaches, 


but still, there’s plenty of swimming, boating, tennis—an 
Golf is little known. : 8 at aaceag 


Night life in Russia is sparse, except for the operas and theaters. 
Hotel restaurants and cafes generally close before midnight. Russian 
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champagne is sweet and served without ice, but the wines are quite good. 
Cocktails usually involve sweet sirups and are drunk through straws. 


Food is ample. The usual routine is three or four courses, four times a 
day. Russian butter and eggs are especially good, as are smoked fish (which 
includes caviar), and a few native dishes. General fare, though, is ordinary. 


Souvenirs are in short supply—that is, worthwhile ones. An 
Astrakhan hat costs $40 (in Finland, $10). One interesting idea is to browse 
the second-hand stores for antiques and art work. 


Capitalistic note: Officially, tipping is discouraged—but it happens all 
the time. Travel custom is to tip waiters, hatcheck girls, and porters. 


Mental sharpness needn’t lose any of its edge after middle age, according 
to findings published in “Aging in the Modern World,” a study available from 
the Fund for Adult Education, White Plains, N. Y. 


Dr. Wilma Donahue, chairman of the University of Michigan Div. of 
Gerontology, points out that if you view mental decline as inevitable in your 
later years and shrink from developing new interests, you may eventually 
realize your fears. While mental functions can fail temporarily under 
severe emotional stress, if you have “broad horizons” you’ll make a quicker 
and sounder recovery. 


A major threat to mental health is lazy habits of thinking, says the 
study. If you continue your formal education past 50, you’ll probably find 
you can do as well as persons in their twenties taking the same courses. 


If you’re particularly interested in supporting your college and other 
philanthropies, you may want to look into a new publication on this subject. 
It’s a monthly newsletter called Taxes For Fundraisers, designed to keep 
donors and donees alike posted on the latest tax-related developments in 
this fast-changing field (J. K. Lasser Tax Institute, 1 West Ave., Larchmont, 
New York; first year subscription, $25). 


Up in the air over a flew flag? If you need one now, don’t wait for the 
50-star design. It’s highly doubtful these flags will be in use before July 4, 
1960. Hawaii has to accept statehood first, and then the federal government 
must select a new design. This will take several months. 


If you have a serviceable 48-star flag, hang on to it. It will never be 
obsolete, and you may display it legally after the 49-star flag becomes official 
on Independence Day. But if you’re thinking of buying a new banner, you'll 
find the 49-star flags in plentiful supply. 


Potpourri: Contrary to what you might assume, more accidents occur on 
high-grade roads in open country at 35 mph. than at any other speed, an 
AAA official reports. . .. American higher education’s fastest-growing source 
of support in the last 15 years has been private gifts—showing an increase 
of nearly 800%. . . . Suggested gift for the conchologist in your family: 
Steuben Glass’ series of 12 crystal plates (10-in. diam.) engraved to depict 
collectors’ shells gathered from the seven seas; $7,500, only by the dozen. 
... And for an Alaska-bound friend whose hair may be on the sparse side, 
you can get a mink-lined hairpiece (Louis Feder, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
City; about $250). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 28, 1959, issue-—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Charge Hertz service with your Hertz Charge Card or through your American Express or Diners’ Club account. Hertz also honors Hilton Hotel, air, rail and other accredited charge 


Hertz Rent A Car is the one—the one rent a car service that serves the whole 
wide world! Just call and tell us where you're going. We'll do the rest. We'll 
see to it that a new Hertz car is waiting to meet your plane, train or ship any- 
where. That’s The Hertz Idea. Hertz rents beautiful new Chevrolet Impalas, 
Bel Airs and other cars you like to drive. And remember this. You'll 
prefer Hertz ‘“‘Rent it here . . . Leave it there” service, because Hertz serves 
more cities by far (hundreds more cities) where you can rent, leave and make 
reservations for a car. Next trip, call your local Hertz office or travel agent to 
reserve a car and have it waiting for you wherever in the world you're going! 


More people by far...use 


| HERTZ 


Rent a car 


Hertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, I 











WHEN YOU CALL ON A BUSINESSMAN 
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When you're selling management—in a board room or in a magazine—the 
. ; i ; |: BUSINESS 
approach is all-important. That’s why so many advertisers “dress their ad- WEEK 
vertising in a business suit”’...well-wearing Business Week. They know 
that Business’ Week, printing the most business news, attracts the most 
management readers of any general-business or news magazine. Examine the 
“25-Company Study,” showing the reading preferences of 28,679 customers 
of 25 major companies. It’s convincing proof of Business Week’s readership, 


economy, and appropriateness as a medium for your management advertising. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 














Steel cuts down the 


Today’s roofs take many shapes. Yet all have one 
thing in common. A steel roofing or roof deck will cut 
down construction and maintenance costs. 

\s one of America’s most experienced manufac- 
turers of metal roofing and allied materials, Wheeling 
knows how to add those extra qualities that make all 
their building products stand out. 

What’s more, Wheeling’s complete range of roofs and 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


overhead overhead! 


roof decks enables them to supply you with the one 
that’s exactly right for your job. Like Wheeling’s new 
Tensilform, the special steel decking that can double 
as a ceiling and as a permanent form for concrete roof 
slabs. Or Channeldrain, the farmer’s old friend. In fact, 
whenever you need a roof that’s long-lasting, econom- 
ical and easy to erect, be sure to specify “Wheeling.” 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 


IT’S WHEELING STEEL! 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








MANUFACTURING Co. INC 
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FRUSTRATED 

i BY FREQUENT 
a ike aie FOLLOWUP 
that is almost com- FAILURES? 


pletely illegible. 


ORDINARY ~ carbon 


Unless your,Purchase Followup 
System provides simple, timely 
and effective control, you're 
wasting time, talent and money! 
Many traditional followup systems 
are really buyer’s nightmares, 
leading to wasteful 

expediting expense, overstocks, 
out-of-stocks, production delays 
and disgruntled customers. 

With VISIrecord you can banish all 








such waste and frustration from 
your ‘purchasing activities. 

With V/S/record you can eliminate 
multiple files, duplicate postings, 








NEW type carbon pa- ila sail 
per used for the 60th 
time turns out copy 
hat is readable, rela- 
ively smudge-free. 








CoLuMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON control'problem, V/SIrecord will 
MANUFACTURING CoO, INC. 


unnecessary cross-references 
and time-consuming analysis, 
and gain full control of partial 
sap deliveries, back-orders and 
‘nail scheduling. Regardless of the 
Bia size or nature-of your purchase 





aon Tse t provide such advantages as: 


then Visible scheduling for foolproof 

ers daily control 

© Tremendous scanning speed for 
item by item review 

© Automatic preparation of followup 
copies . 

¢ Adaptability to any-method of PO 
preparation 

© No transcription, minimum 

1 thig letter to show one of equipment required 

Plastisol © of the © Suitability to existing purchase 

order design 

© Simple and accuraté invoice 
approval 

© Perfect tie-in to Automated Order 
Writing systems 

e Easy coordination with vendor 








Carbon Paper With a Comeback A 


Ordinarily, even the most penny- 
pinching office manager admits that 
carbon paper used more than 25 times 
iiakes copies that are nearly impossible 
to read. But a new kind of recuperating 
carbon paper that will make recogniz- 
able copies after it has been used 60 
times (lower picture) should warm the 
cockles of the most parsimonious stock- 
room guardian. 
¢ New Principle—The new carbon pa- 
per, called Plastisol, is a product of Co- 
lumbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. It uses a differ- 
ent duplicating principle than ordinary 
carbon paper. Instead of using a back- 
ing of carbon, it has a thin layer of plas- 
tic resin that serves as an ink reservoir. 
Under pressure of pencil or typewriter 
platen, the ink is squeezed out of the 
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history, inventory and production 
planning records and requirements 


plastic onto the paper, vielding a perma- 
nent and relatively smudge-resistant 
image. ‘The ink left in the plastic car- 
bon paper then disperses into the 
“squeezed” portion, much as water in 
a soaked sponge will run back into 
a section that has been squeezed dry. 

Plastisol paper is slightly more expen- 
sive than low-grade carbon paper, and 
slightly less expensive than top grades. 
It sells for $4.75 per 100 sheets of 
standard 84 in. x 1] in. paper and $5 
per 100 sheets in legal size. 

The new carbon paper will be made 


in one grade only, a policy that Colum- viSirecord. Inc 
P ] . 


bia Ribbon and Carbon believes will 
make life a lot easier for secretaries and 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


purchasing agents alike. If properly : ; 
used, the manufacturer calculates it can The world’s fastest visible record keeping system 
cut carbon paper costs in half. END ee a ee or a a a | 








Write now or clip 
and attach this ad 
to your signed 
letterhead) for 
ViSIrecord’s 
answer to your 
Purchase Control 
and Followup 
problems. Get on the 
efficiency bandwagon. 
Address Dept. BW-4, 
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New Sharper, Quicker Monthly 
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Improved series takes the place of Business Week’s Regional 


Income Index. 


It makes current figures available by states 


rather than Federal Reserve districts, and by dollars rather 


than an index. 


With this issue, BUSINESS WEEK be- 
gins monthly publication of a new 
feature WEEK'S Measure of 
Fersonal Income. This will provide the 
up-to-date estimate of 
personal income for each of the 49 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
state-elect Hawaii (opposite page). 

Ihe Measure of Personal Income re 


BUSINESS 


nation’s only 


places an established BUSINESS WEEK 
feature: the Regional Income Index 
(BW—Feb.28'59,p64). It is the result 


of over a year's study and testing by the 
McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. 

The new monthly tabulation will 
contain many elements of the one on 
page 158. It will report total personal 
income (including such items as farm 
income, professional income, dividends, 
interest, and rental income, along with 
wages and salaries) for the latest month 
available, the previous month, and the 
year-ago month 


¢ Quick Reporting—The Measure of 


146 Special Report 


Here is the first report. 


Personal Income will appear in the last 
issue of each month. It includes figures 
up to month before last—January fig- 
ures are included in the current com- 
pilation, February figures will appear 
in April, and so on. 


|. Filling a Need 


By any standard of speed in statis- 
tical reporting, these are current data. 
State-by-state personal income figures 
compiled by the Commerce Dept. are 
published only once a year—in August 
for the preceding calendar year. (Com- 
merce, every month, issues a national 
estimate of the annual rate of total per- 
sonal income.) BUSINESS WEEK’s com- 
plete figures for 1958, as well as for last 
January, are in this issue. 

All material in this Special Report-- 
expanded by a tabulation containing 
monthly personal income figures from 
1947 to 1958—will be available in re- 


Personal Income — U.S. 


millions of dollars 


1958 


1957 


S oO N D 


print form in a few weeks (page 160). 

The new system of measuring pet 
sonal income fills a need that neither 
the old Regional Income Index nor 
the available government statistics can 
fill. 

Ihe government figures are too 
late, are issued by too broad a scattering 
of agencies for geographical 
units, to be as directly useful in a fast- 
changing business world; the old Bus! 
NESS WEEK Regional Income Index left 
state-by-state figures submerged in sub- 
totals based on the 12 Federal Reserve 
districts. And it was made up of index 
numbers, not expressed in dollars. 

What businessmen have sought—and 
the Measure of Personal Income gives 
them—is a set of current statistics ar- 
ranged by states, so that they can group 
them in various combinations to fit 
their own marketing areas. 
¢ Consumer Goods—While these cur- 
rent state figures will be useful to a 
broad cross-section of business, thev 
will be most valuable to companies 
making or selling goods for consumers 

When sales fall short across the 
country, or when they run ahead of es- 
timates, marketing people can explain 
why they missed their targets: They 
have national economic indexes to go 


diverse 
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by, as well as industry figures in a num- 
ber of cases. 

What they have been unable to ex- 
plain is why a particular sales territory 
fell short, or overshot the mark. 

The Business week Regional Income 
Index may have helped, except that 
the region and the territory of the 
company may not have had the same 
boundaries. Department stores sales 
figures may have helped, but they do 
not include all retail sales. Bimonthlv 
Labor Dept. evaluation of unemploy- 
ment and employment outlook in labor 
market areas may have given some clue, 
but the recession proved that spending 
does not go up and down with em- 
ployment. (Higher weekly earnings of 
those working and transfer payments 
kept income from dropping more 
sharply.) And labor market areas are 
another geographical definition. 
¢ Quick Shifts—It is in this perspective 
that the worth of BUSINESS WEEK’s new 
Measure is evident. 

Estimates of actual personal income, 
state by state, indicate trends in con- 
sumer purchasing power. Unexpected 
drops or rises are easily discernible. 

With the help of these figures, com- 
panies can not only explain why an 
area is doing better—or worse—for them 
than they expected, but they can react. 
If a company is about to concentrate 
sales efforts on a particular state—setting 
aside funds for advertising, shipping in 
extra inventory, etc.—and it sees in- 
come in that state is dropping, it can 
catch itself in time. It can call back 
funds and inventory so they won't be 
wasted, concentrate them more profit- 
ably on a state where income appears 
to be going up. 
¢ Salvaging Sales—If income in a state 
is going up, a company can move in its 
higher-priced lines. If income is drop- 
ping, it can move in lower-priced lines 
and salvage sales it otherwise would 
have missed. 

Companies selling to industry, how- 
ever, will also find it worthwhile to 
watch what is happening around the 
country and to anticipate where con- 
sumer demand is likely to strengthen 
or weaken the sales of their customers. 


ll. Time for Change 


BusINEss WEEK introduced its Re- 
gional Income Index in 1940. During 
World War II, it had to be suspended 
because of the distortion of figures by 
price and wage controls, shortages and 
rationing, wartime taxes, and savings 
drives. It was revived in 1949, after 
all wartime controls had been lifted. 
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For many years, the Index served 
businessmen well. But as the economic 
geography of the U.S. changed—from 
agricultural to industrial, from one-in- 
dustry areas to diversified industry—it 
became evident that the weighing of 
elements of the Index in some districts 
would have to be revised to reflect the 
changes. 

Having decided that revision was 
necessary, BUSINESS WEEK editors and 
the McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. 
agreed it would be still more desirable 
tc shift from an index to actual dollars 
and to change from a regional to a 
state basis for statistics. 
¢ Rising Demand—This decision was 
both enforced and made easier by re- 
cent developments in the issuance and 
use of statistics. 

An aid to faster reporting of figures 
is the practice of government agencies 
of releasing state data earlier than they 
used to. Meanwhile, the demand for 
faster interpretation of such figures has 
been rising as more and more com- 
panies expand into national markets. 


lll. Makings of a Measure 


Economists and statisticians of the 
McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. weighed 
the Measure of Personal Income for 
more than a year before permitting it 
to make its debut. They sifted through 
all available data, chose the measure- 
ments that seemed most vital, used these 
to compute their own figures for several 
vears back, then checked the results 
with the Commerce Dept.’s published 
statistics. Over and over again, they 
found that their calculations checked 
closely with the Commerce figures. 

This is what goes into the BUSINESS 
WEEK Measure of Personal Income: 

Wages and salaries. ‘Ihe Bureau of 
Labor Statistics provides current esti- 
mates of manufacturing pavrolls and 
numbers of factorv workers, other busi- 
ness empicvces, and government work- 
ers in each state. Monthly estimates 
for non-roaaufacturing payrolls are 
based on trends of average weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security's quarterly estimates 
of nonmanufacturing wages and salaries 
are used to keep a check on the monthly 
higures. - 

Farm income. The Agriculture Dept. 
issues current estimates of farm re- 





ceipts, to which estimates of govern- 
ment payments are added. Production 
expenses of farmers are available only 
on a quarterly basis, but they are esti 
mated monthly on the basis of price 
trends. Subtracting farm production 
expenses from gross income then indi- 
cates net farm income. 

Proprietors’ income. Current e¢sti- 
mates are based on formulas worked out 
by the Commerce Dept. from changes 
in pavrolls, state by state. 

Professional income. Census data 
show the number of doctors, lawve1 
and other professional people in_ the 
labor force; the national totals of each 
group are distributed among the stat 
according to population. Estimates of 
average income are updated by using a 
weighted index of the BLS indexes of 
the cost of medical care and personal 
services. 

Dividends. Current estimates of 
dividend payments on a national basis 
are allocated among the states according 
to a formula of the Commerce Dept 
that has proved accurate over the veai 

Rental income. Current estimate: 
are based on changes in state popu! 
tions, state housing | statistics, and 
changes in the BLS housing cost index 
These changes are applied to Commerc 
Dept. benchmark figures. 

Interest payments. As with di 
dends, national figures are allocated t 
the states according to historic patterns 

Transfer payments. ‘These estimat 
are drawn from state data on unemplo' 
ment benefits and from payments of 
old age and survivors’ benefits reported 
bv the Bureau of Old Age & Survivor 
Insurance. The latter payments are 
ported only semiannually, but recent 
trends are applied to estimate month! 
figures. National estimates of other 
tvpes of transfer payment are allocated 
on a state-by-state basis as in interest 
and dividends. 

When all these components have 
been combined, they are seasonally ad 
justed, so as to remove an element that 
might distort the measure. 
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Packaging coffee is simplified 
by this Bellows Air Motor 
powered equipment. 


..-you can build special machines 
.»-Or modernize existing machines 
at low cost and quickly! 

~~ 


With parts normally available in every tool room, plus 
one or more Bellows Air Motors, and a little creative 
ingenuity, you can “spot modernize” scores of operations 
whose high cost whittles away at profits. The few illus- 
trated here are typical of hundreds we can show you. 
The chances are good that no matter what you make, 
nor how you make it, this versatile air cylinder, with its 
built-in electrically controlled valve, can lend a mighty wha 


important helping hand to your cost reduction program. Bellows Air Motors fill ice cream, add nuts 
and fudge, fold and seal the wrapper in 
this special machine. 


THIS FREE “SPOT-A-MATION FILE” MAY SPARK 
AN IDEA IN YOUR MIND THAT CAN 
MEAN IMPORTANT COST SAVINGS 





A note on your letterhead addressed to Dept. 
BW-359, The Bellows Co., Akron 9, Ohio, will 
bring you basic data: wiring diagrams, instal- 
lation details, equipment list, on a score of 
“everyday” operations almost every industry 
uses—and, if you wish, the services of a 
Bellows Field Engineer, to help you adapt 
those ideas to your specific needs. 











1313-B 


Tail stock, tool bit, and cross-slide are 


The Bellows Co. pec Riaaaanal Air Motors in this lathe 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS OF IBEC: Sinclair-Collins Valve Co., Valvair, Akron, Ohio « V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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States with Monthly Personal Income over nian 





Unemployment 1 remains serious in this key (Millions of Dollars) 


ae 








industrial state. Available jobs shrank last ae SOP Pa 
year in most nonfarm activities, notably FMAM 3) SOND 
ot ~ - r= , . . . in} machinery, metals, construction, food. . is 
2150 ILLINOIS Still feeling the recession. Unemployment sed NEW YORK 
still high in hard-hit durable goods manu- 
sd § 


facturing. Wage levels and farm receipts 


2025 up, but income still well below °57 high. 3375 
























50 

1909 Job losses in durables have not been made ? = 
PS ea ere) or ae os up by last-half ’58 gains in construction, a a a 7 
St?menaaeseus one services, government. Receipts from cattle Oe MAME AS ONO 


and dairy products rose; crop income fell. 


950 INDIANA Metalworking industries have improved, but 775 OHIO 
recovery far from complete in state. Con- 

striction dropped sharply in "58; still be- 

low year-ago. Farm receipts up 12% in ’58. 








700 Increases in manufacturing employment and — 
wage rates since the recession low haven’t ye " | 
Oe oe | , \ 2 Se ee Se eee ee ee | 
JFMAMSSASOND Rat he eee re Sy ee SFMAMSSASOND 


farm employment is below a year ago. 





Nondurable manvfacturing recovers much 
faster than durables. Except electrical and 
electronics, metalworking group stil] lags. 
Some plants closed permanently. 


1950 MASSACHUSETTS 2925/- PENNSYLVANIA 





















| Despite diversity of industries, state is 

oLu ere koe po slow to recovers. Payrolls are well below OL. 
' year ago; greatest losses are in primary met- a Ff 

oPMAMSETASOND) als, machinery, tion equ 
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States with Monthly Personal Income between $250 — $750-million 

























| 400- ALABAMA . All-time peak of income in third-quarter 500 
, 1958, Construction at record high, crops 
unusually good, but nonfarm employ- 


350 ment declining in late ’57, first-half ’58. 





300 (Millions .of Dollars) Income rise interrupted only by minor set- 40° (Millions of Dollars) 














) rere ae ee OMe eer bey ThE tcl ee Len Sh eee OURO IP gear ser ee 
JS FMAMISASOND ar Gis canals to: alboel etek 1 J FMAMISSASOND 
3507” COLORADO Construction at record pace and farm re- 400" KANSAS 
ceipts 14% above 1957 sent income to new 
peaks, despite cut in mining employment. 
300 Winter wheat and potatoes were star crops. 350 
250 Huge 48%, increase in farm receipts over = 
°57 more than offset decline in nonfarm 
Ont fat 2h ee oe — . Oe 4 kt gg 4, | 
1PMAM) 4 AS OND employment. State hit income peak in SFMAMSS AS OND 


March, 1958, when most states at bottom. 


600” CONNECTICUT In spite sptoatchenysi ag payee Far 400” KENTUCKY | 

third-quarter 'S8. Cattle, eggs, broilers | 
550 raised farm receipts 3% from '57. ase | 
500 One of three states (others: Nevada, Ore- 300 


P) tervrte ss Mere gon) where °58 farm receipts fell below oc 
Jj 








"57. Cause: tobacco slump. Employment 
a ON P 
SFMAMISAS D : _ : 


700 FLORIDA Income hit a low in first-quarter '5§, is still asol LOUISIANA 
lagging in travel, food processing. Farm 
income up 13%, from 57; durable goods, 


650 trade and service employment dlso up. 400 





600 


| ES ewe Save 
+FMAMISJSASOND 












500F” GEORGIA 
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Dravo drives 10-mile tunnel under Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh and 68 surrounding communities soon will 
have a new $80-million sewage disposal system. Dravo 
is constructing a 10-mile long section of the main 
interceptor line for this Allegheny County Sanitary 
Authority facility. 

Lined with concrete pipe, the tunnel varies in diam- 
eter from 4 feet to 10% feet. It will carry sewage 
received from 58 down-shafts to a new treatment 


towboats, barges, river transportation « 
pet ts at 


aan rt cy * a 


- slopes, shafts, tunnels - gas & oil pumping stations - 


ras 33] 
= 


heaters - 


boiler & power plants « docks & unloaders - fabricated piping - “+ bridge sub-structures « 


ore & peer bridges - 


plant west of the city. Dravo crews, working from four 
shafts, drove through rock and shale 100 feet under- 
neath Pittsburgh, excavated 240,000 cubic yards of 
material and used over 120,000 cubic yards of concrete. 
Dravo specializes in difficult jobs like this for both 
industry and government. For more information on 
this, or products and services pictured below, write 
DRAVO CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


. SS c ° R P oO R | ep ! oO N 
aaa & intakes 


mill lubrication systems + foundations + grating 
marine repairs + gantry and floating cranes 
mechanical construction + process equipment 
locks & dams - vibrating screens & conveyors 


river sand a gravel ready-mixed concrete - dredging - pile driving 


=e plants 
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States with Monthly Personal Income between $250 — $750-million 


Production and ion of iron ore 
dipped sharply in "58, as did manufactur- 
ing of electrical and farm machinery. Yet 
incomes, paced by farm, rose all year. 






450) TENNESSEE 


1959 
400 


350 





Industrial jobs increased, and farmers had 
a good year, especially in livestock. Tex- 
tiles, apparel, electrical machinery, instru- 
ments, and government added jobs. 





600” VIRGINIA 


Bucking the trend, state is in a time of un- 
precedented prosperity: boom in construc- 
tion, especially housing; farm income; pay- 
rolls of industy and government. 


Manufacturing and shipping employment 








— recession, ne es PE ee OS ae ae ee } 
and trade jobs increased and farmers go J EMAM S$ OND 
better cash yield from livestock, tobacco. frig 

A good year for farming, with tobacco rev- 5507” WASHINGTON 


enues up substantially. Labor disputes and 
marketing problems cramped activity in 
some textile plants in the last quarter. 


Defense industry and construction gained 
enough to cushion the blow of last year’s 
cutbacks in aluminum and lumbering. Ex- 
cept in late ’57, incomes have been gaining, 





7 





SS! Sa eee ae SY 
* Ff MAR FF 8 AS OC 


Farm receipts in ’58 jumped 38°; wheat, 
cotton, cattle doubled ’57 figures. Oil em- 
ployment remained steady; construction 
rose. Hardgoods caused the yearend decline, 


300)" WEST VIRGINIA 


250 


Coal, the key industry, shows no signs of re- 
covery. Manufacturing employment dipped 
badly in ’58 and has recovered little, de- 
spite a pickup in chemicals, glass, metals. 





A last-half ’58 nationwide pickup in home- 700” WISCONSIN 
building helped the plywood industry here. 
Labor laid off by manufacturers was largely 
absorbed by public works construction. 
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757 ALASKA 


1959 1958 
50 


1957 
25Fr (Millions of Dollars) 


We a ok ee 
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200 ARIZONA 


175 











125 DELAWARE 
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The biggest employers, government and 
construction, continue to expand. Fish can- 
ning stays strong, but lumbering and oil 
exploration have been spotty lately. 


Sharp rise in income from potatoes and 
cattle boosted farming 8% over ’57. Man- 
ufacturing employment dipped last spring 
but recovered late in the year. 











Electronics and defense-oriented industries 150 MAINE 
continue to expand and prosper. Along with 


tourism, they have helped to counterbal- 
ance losses in the mining industry. ee 
— 


Slow recovery, with nonfarm jobs dropping a 
in last four months of ’58. Down: machin- oL 
ery, lumber, wood products. Up: construc- j 

tion, trade, government, farm (15% over’57). 


Farm layoffs and cutbacks in manufactur- 200 
ing dragged income into a trough in No- 
vember, 1957. But good crops of cotton, 
corn, soybeans aided comeback in 1958. 175 
MISSISSIPPI 
, , 150 
Farm income in ’58 rose 24% over ’57, 


mostly from cattle, also from cotton, soy- old 
beans, broilers. In last-quarter 58, nonfarm 
employment also made year-to-year gains. 


Jobs were cut in oil refineries and chemical 125 
plants, but higher wage levels made up § 
most of the income loss. Construction ac- 
tivity remained brisk throughout 1958. 100 i 
( 
MONTANA 
Unemployment remaitis serious in the vital A: ” 


mining industry, despite recent improve- oLu 
ment. Farm receipts, however, rose 17% $F 
in 58, with a 43% gain in cattle income. 


Government is the only major industry 250 
here, and there’s no sign of recession. 
Income has climbed steadily, aided by a 
retroactive pay boost by U.S. in July. 
225 
Favorable weather and strong livestock g909f NEBRASKA 
prices boosted ’58 farm income 22% above - 


*57. Construction volume set a record, and = g [_ 
new industries prospered. 
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Controls Company of America 


(who are we?) 











to a scientist — missile 
and aviation controls 
that help launch a rocket 
to its target 
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to a housewife comfort 
and appliance controls 
that make her life far 
easier 


Rett de 
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> 


——_ 
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how can we work for you? 


When it’s countdown time for a rocket or missile, 
chances are it’s a precision push-button switch by 
Controls Company of America that triggers the final 
send-off. And both before and after launching, myriad 
indicator lights (also by CC) flash the vital data that 
guides it unerringly to its goal. 

Closer to home, controls we make put automation 
into a wide variety of appliances — for heating, air 
conditioning, refrigeration, laundry and coking. 





Launching rockets or manufacturing household ap- 
pliances may not be your line. However, creating con- 


trols 


primary concern of Controls Company of America 


Yes, 
your 


necessary to control all factors ...to perfectly mate a 
system to the product it controls. Write today for 
further facts on this most comprehensive control service. 


This is our line 
Ti Control Flow Control a Temperature Control Motion Control 
hapa free 


lf you're looking for a better way to control time, flow, temperature 
or motion, our creative engineering service may help you find it. 
We can supply single controls or complete, integrated systems. 


Creative Contro/s for /ndustry 


CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 








for these and hundreds of other products is the 


CC very likely has a “controlling’’ interest in 
product — only CC offers the total engineering 




















sz i 4 
AIR APPLIANCE AND REDMOND 
ONDITIONING @ > automotive ~< COMPANY, INC. 
;: CONTROLS DIV. Owosso, 
wis. SCHILLER PARK, ILL. MICHIGAN 


MILWAUKEE VALVE 


COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA (CANADA) LTD., COOKSVILLE, ONTARIO 
CANADA @ INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, SCHILLER PARK, ILL, U.S.A. © CONTROLS 
AG, ZUG, SWITZERLAND © CONTROLS MAATSCHAPPI) EUROPA NV, NUMEGEN 


ra 
HETHERINGTON, INC., FOLCROFT, PENN. © LAKE CITY, INC., CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL 
HOLLAND ¢ CONTROLS COMPANY Of AMERICA (ARGENTINA) SRL, BUENOS AIRES 





















TOUGHNESS * BEAUTY *« ECONOMY 





Leading truck and trailer makers choose 
damage-free Royalite refrigeration panels 
that are easy to keep kitchen-clean... 
maintain stable temperature ... keep weight 
at a minimum...and reduce cooling costs. 


Royalite, most versatile of thermoplastic sheet 
materials, has proven itself time and again to 
scores of manufacturers...in hundreds of 
varied applications. Toughness: Tote boxes 
of Royalite have built-in resistance to hard 
knocks. Seamless, easily cleaned, no sharp 
edges to snag or splinter, quiet, impervious to 
oils, grease and most chemicals, really lasts. 
Beauty: luggage of Royalite allows modern 
concepts in molded designs .. . lightweight, 
pleasing textures, wide range of built-in colors, 
impact, scuff, and dent resistant, easily cleaned, 
lasts longer in travel. Economy: picnic cooler 
with pure white Royalite liner provides a 


non-conductor material with built-in thermal 
breaker at no extra cost... seamless, easily 
cleaned, odorless, can’t rust, deep drawn, 
modest equipment and labor costs, fabricating 
techniques permit use on popular priced items. 
Find out how you can benefit from U.S. Royalite. 
Let one of our plastics engineers call on you. 


There is no obligation. Write for information. 
Tote boxes by United States Rubber, Luggage courtesy of 
Crown Luggage Co., Picnic Cooler courtesy of Coleman Co. Inc., 


Refrigeration Panels courtesy of Trailmobile, Inc. 


Royalite 


THERMOPLASTIC SHEET 
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Rubber 


2698 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ilinois 





States with aan Personal Income under $250-million 


Fy NE ‘D, Qe Wiis stan one of thi tai ta forme indiana, -asof 
et Ae but construction and government employ-— 
ment continued to rise steadily. So does 


Spending at desert gambling resorts. 
1957 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


(Millions of Dollars) Textile employment continues to shrink as (Millions of Dollars) 

in recent years; mechanization and imports 

oT ge —< , , : ~ Land are blamed. In late ’58, apparel, lumber, 
ss wood products improved; farmers gained 7%. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE Non-farm jobs hit low point in April 58. 125 SOUTH DAKOTA 
Brisk recovery in leather, electrical prod- 
ucts, construction during last half of 58. 
Textiles, lumber and wood lagging behind. 


There hasn't been any recession here. With 

A ee a boom in both agriculture and construc. 

er tion, incomes have risen with only minor 
interruptions since January, 1957. 








150 NEW MEXICO Most oil states curtailed their output, but 
this state increased it last year. Improved 
receipts from cotton and cattle pushed 

125 farm income 10% above 1957. 


Except for a bobble in late '57, income has 
risen steadily. The mining slump is more 
than balanced by a construction boom, in- 
creasing industrialization, and tourism. 











With little industry, this state scarcely no- VERMONT 
ticed the recession. A bumper wheat crop 
raised farm revenue 17%, over °57; big 
gains in cattle and barley helped, too. 


Income rallied a bit toward the end of ’58 
but still feels the pinch of job losses in 
textiles and hardgoods industries. A rainy 
summer cut into vacation business. 








Building boom helped ease impact of sharp WYOMING 
cutbacks in manufacturing—textiles, jewel- 

ry, machinery—since last spring. Textiles 

failed to share in yearend industrial recovery. 50 


Cottle ‘abd epi edible Deans boomed M87 
farm receipts 4 Gespite wool's deta. 6 
Some nonfarm jobs were cut, but uranium 
mining and processing continued to expand. — 
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——~- Total Personal Income By States ——. —Per Capita— 
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BY YEARS — IN RECENT MONTHS BY YEARS 
(Millions of Dollars) (seasonally adjusted) (Dollars) 
% Income % 
Change as % of (Millions of Dollors) Change 
1957- U.S. Jon. Dec. Jan. 1957- 
STATE 1956 1957 1958 1958 Total 1958 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1958 
Re siaxes $3,915 $4,170 $4,253 + 2.0% 1.2% $349.7 $347.7 $364.8 $1,258 $1,319 $1,325 + 0.5% 
ALASKA ... 594 550 604 + 9.8 2 48.3 53.2 51.8 2,842 2,607 2,809 + 7.7 
ARIZ. ..... 1,828 1,989 2,157 + 8.4 6 164.4 179.0 180.4 1,799 1,845 1,892 + 2.5 
Sa 1,978 2,034 2,315 + 4.0 6 175.0 168.9 79.9 1,132 1,143 1,198 + 4.8 
is xexeda 33,157 35,131 36,653 + 4.3 10.5 2,939.8 3,144.5 3,180.1 2,469 2,531 2,556 + 1.0 
er eae ee ae ee ee] 
Ge wies ve 3,046 3,341 3,509 + 5.0 1.0 280.7 300.5 307.7 1,872 2,009 2,051 + 2.1 
CONN. .... 5,989 6,356 6,364 + 0.1 1.8 521.3 525.8 S447 2,698 2,801 2,748 — 1.9 
DEL. iecns” Sa 1,200 1,203 + 0.3 3 99.7 103.5 103.5 2,858 2,765 2,650 — 4.2 
D. of C..... 2,028 2,069 | Same + 4.5 6 174.9 187.0 87.2 2,510 2,548 2,647 + 3.9 
FLA. ....... 6,819 7,521 8074 + 7.4 2.3 640.2 693.5 | 702.5 1,732 1,787 1,818 + 1.7 
se Foti A ae eS 7 NN SA LTS SARITA lea 
eee 5,238 5,406 5,474 + 1.3 1.6 449.1 458.9 471.5 1,414 1,434 1,434 ) 
HAWAI .... 1,025 1,098 1,148 + 4.6 3 93.4 98.9 101.1 1,755 1,791 1,791 ) 
IDAHO .. 1,010 1,044 1,098 + 5.2 3 89.1 89.5 93.0 1,619 1,619 1,659 + 2.5 
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Worlds best seller for 
the worlds best reasons 


America’s sold on the car built for people. And 
your salesmen will be, too! They'll like the easy 
way Ford handles people . . . the wide- -opening, 
wider doors... the foam-padded, comfort-fitted 
seats in most models . . . the greater stretch-out 
space inside and full hat room . . . the smooth, 
people-pampering ride. 


wouaee 





America’s sold on the car built for savings. And 
so are America’s biggest fleet operators. Take 
initial cost. Ford is the lowest priced of the 
most popular three. Consider operating cost. 
Both standard Ford engines thrive on regular 
gas—save up to $1 a tankful. New full-flow oil 
filtration means 4000 miles without an oil change. 
Ford’s new aluminized mufflers last twice as 
long as ordinary mufflers. And Ford’s amazing 
new Diamond Lustre Finish is the most durable 
and so brilliant it never needs waxing! 

No wonder so many business fleets are buying 
the world’s most beautifully proportioned cars. gore 
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have you 

overlooked 

this 

opportunity 

to reduce 

product costs? 
USAF PHOTO — Zincilate 
meets or exceeds military 
(USAF MIL-P-26915) and 


government (FHA-UM-24A) 
standards for galvanize. 





do your own galvanizing 
with Zincilate® 


If you still believe that true galvanic pro- 
tection for your products can be secured 
only through a complex process requiring 
specialized equipment, and burdened with 
high costs, loss of production time, and 
size and shape limitations . then you 
just haven’t heard about Zincilate! If gal- 
vanize, in any form or method, enters your 
production picture, you really should learn 
about Zincilate—now! 


*phone, wire or write 


Industrial Metal Protectives, Inc. 
411 Homestead Ave. + Dayton 8, Ohie +» BA-2-6747 








OUR CARD, SIRzeze. 


. includes an invitation to 
investigate business opportunities in 
Arkansas. Contact First National 

in Little Rock, the bank where 


business is done in Arkansas. 


x *™ *. 
* “NATIONAL BANK 


— * MEMBER: Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(Special Report starts on p. 146) 


A look at the charts on the preceding 
pages gives an interesting picture of the 
effects of last year’s recession as well 
as the present recovery on personé al in- 
come in the various states. 

For example, comparing the figures 
for January, 1959—with the country 
well out of the recession—to January, 
1958, shows big gaps between the states. 

For example, the non-industrial states 
showed the largest percentage gains in 
the one-year period. In_ lowa, per- 
sonal income gained 15.9%; it was fol- 
lowed by Nevada, Kentucky, North 
Dakota, and Montana. 

The states showing the smallest gains 
were Louisiana, Maine, and Oklahoma. 

When you compare the changes in 
personal income from January, 1959, 
over December, three Southern states 
-Mississippi, Arkansas, ‘Tennessee— 
showed the largest gains. During the 
same month-to-month period, five lost 
income: Alaska, Virginia, South Da- 
kota, New Mexico, and North Dakota. 
e Ups and Downs—The tables also 
show that during the 1958 recession, 
personal income in seven states actually 
declined from the previous year: Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, New 
Hampshire, Illinois, and West Vir- 
ginia, in order of severity. It was up 
at least 5% in 12 states, led for the sec- 
ond year by South Dakota, with 12.9%. 
The other 11 states, in order, are Alaska, 
Nebraska, Mississippi, Arizona, North 
Dakota, Iowa, Montana, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Colorado. 
¢ Per Capita—l’or the second straight 
year, Michigan and Delaware were 
among the heaviest losers in per capita 
income, partly because of increases in 


population. Michigan, for example, 
was off 6.1% in income; its population 
grew 2.1% during the year (more than 


the national average), so its per capita 
income sagged even more—8%. 

On the other hand, Arkansas—the 
only state to lose population from 1957 
to 1958—had a total income rise of 
only 4% while its per capita income 
tose 4.8% 


RaPRENTS AVAILABLE 
of this Special Report, | 
incl ing a supplement saa | 
ing monthly personal income a | 
ures by states ‘going back to 1947, | 
oe a ie in ape four 
wee will be avail- 
able to atte eal subscribers 
without charge. Other co “ae "= 
be billed at the rate of $l. 
Address orders for reprints to he 
mers Dept., Business Week, 330 
a _ 42nd Street, New York, 36, 
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To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


weekly — closes 11 days in 


clues: 


Published: 
advance. 
Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), 
lines, Allow 
Count 2 words for box number. 


minimum 2 


5 average words as line; 





ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bor No 
Classified Adv. Div. of thie publication, 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 86: P. 0. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Administrator with degrees in Chemistry de- 
sires change to industry from high level 


university position. PW-1292 Business 
Week. 
General Management Executive. Over 15 


years consistently successful experience in 
overall corporate management, including 
policy determination, planning and directing 
sales, production, finance and coordinating 
operations for maximum profit. Extensive 
background in new product development, new 
markets. Seeking new assignment. Locate 
anywhere. PW-1284, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


agra Opportunities Wanted—Washington, 

C. 20 years selling to Federal Govern- 
or James F. Hardy, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D. 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 
Plastic Laminates to Meet Government’s 
Specs, and Industrial Uses of all Kinds, in 
Sizes up to 30 by 60 inches. (Also Credit 
Cards). Leathertone, 12 Medford, Boston 14. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
investor you should have our free folder 
‘“‘What Is A Royalty’’ for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bidg., 
Colorado. 


Denver 2, 





European Common Market. If you are con- 
templating setting up a plant in Europe, 
investigate taking over brand new industrial 
building 250 x 100 feet, equipped with a 
10-ton traveling crane, 200 KVA substation, 
railroad siding and 12 acres of grounds, 
located in Belgium in an industrial area hav- 
ing an abundant supply of skilled labor. 
Write: Leon G. Rucquoi & Associates, Inc., 
Industrial Consultants, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N : 


FOR SALE 


Sales Letters—6 “Psychological Master- 
pieces” that will get results, as Blue Chip 
firms rated AAA-1 will testify: $250. Robt. 
E. Jackson, 6309 N. Albany Ave., Chicago 
45, Ill. 





PERSONNEL MANAGERS 
LOOKING FOR 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS... 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL? 


Write us today for a free copy of 
“How You Can Reach 
The Experienced Engineer” 

It explains how you can pin point your 
employment advertisement to just those men 
with the job qualifications you want... 
Mr. Thomas Bender 
Classified Advertising Division 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Making the Case for Foreign Aid 


It is disturbing, and paradoxical, that opposition 
to the U.S. foreign aid program is stronger in 
Congress this spring than at any time since the pro- 
gram started, around 10 years ago. The growing 
strength of the Communist economic offensive, 
plus the series of military crises that have arisen 
during the past year in the Middle East, the Formosa 
Strait, and Berlin might have been expected to pro- 
duce unusually strong support for the Administra- 
tion’s annual aid request. 

In fighting his program through Congress, the 
President fortunately is armed with the support of 
an influential, nonpartisan group headed by Gen. 
William H. Draper, Jr. The case for foreign aid 
as an essential ingredient of our security has 
seldom been better put than in the preliminary 
report the Draper Committee submitted last week 
to Eisenhower. This group of 10 distinguished 
citizens, encompassing wide experience in foreign 
affairs (military, political, and financial), unani- 
mously recommends that our military and economic 
assistance should be maintained, as a minimum, at 
present levels. Indeed, the group feels that more 
money is needed for military aid. It urges that Con- 
gress appropriate $400-million over and above the 
$3.9-billion requested by the President, so that funds 
will be available to maintain the supply of advanced 
weapons to our NATO allies and to continue mili- 
tary support for our friends in the Middle East and 
Far East. Committee members made inspection 
trips around the world before taking this position. 

On the economic side, the Draper Committee 
throws its weight behind the lending activities of 
the Development Loan Fund. By next year, it sug- 
gests, the DLF ought to be in a position to make 
annual loans totaling $1-billion, or considerably 
more than its present limit. 

In supporting its recommendations, the committee 
puts great stress on the interdependence of our 
aid program and our worldwide system of collective 
security pacts. It warns that any relaxation in our 
aid efforts could seriously endanger our security. 
According to the committee, “The only alternative 
we can see to the interdependent allied free world, 
strengthened by our aid where needed, would be the 
Fortress America concept—taking our final stand 
in the last ditch.” 

The proposal for adding to the President’s pro- 
gram may be debatable—especially at a time when 
the dollar is under pressure and Europe is prosper- 
ing. But it will be hard for Congress to ignore the 
case made by the Draper Committee, especially 
with the Berlin crisis staring us in the face. If the 
West is to meet this crisis with the firmness and 
unity envisioned this week in the Eisenhower-Mac- 
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millan meetings (page 38), the American people 
cannot afford to have Congress undercut the col- 
lective security system that has been so laboriously 
built up over the past decade. 


Bad Management 


More than six months after it happened, the 
news broke last week that the United States had 
completed a spectacularly successful military and 
scientific experiment. Last August, scientists ex- 
ploded three atomic bombs in space, 300 miles 
above the South Atlantic Ocean (page 32). The 
bombs created a curtain of radiation that spread 
rapidly around the world and that interfered with 
radar and radio. This was a scientific achievement 
of high order, confirming theories of the behavior 
of radioactive materials in space. 

But the technical achievements contrasted with 
a sorry performance in public relations. The 
Defense Dept. debated releasing the news for six 
months—while the rumors spread by word of mouth 
from the hundreds of people involved. 

Finally, the New York Times—a sober and re- 
sponsible paper if there ever was one—decided to 
print the news, after assuring itself that Soviet 
scientists were aware of the theory of what would 
happen in such an experiment. 

With its hand forced, the Defense Dept. called a 
conference. But when Donald A. Quarles, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and a group of scientists and 
administrators met reporters, it became clear im- 
mediately that the department had not thought 
through the problem and determined how much 
news might safely be revealed. The conference 
degenerated into a fencing match. 

This case demonstrates the need for some new 
thinking on the whole problem of security on 
information. There is no question that there must, 
at times, be secrecy on defense projects. No one 
in this country wants to hand the Russians vital 
information on a platter. This case, though, is 
almost a classic example of carrying secrecy too far. 
It did not work—the news would not stay hidden. 
In fact, it ricocheted against the department and 
undermined the confidence of the public in the 
intentions and candor of the Pentagon officials. 

A more forthright policy would have won the 
U.S. government credit rather than condemnation. 
It would have won it the support of well-informed 
citizens. And it would have helped the U.S. public 
toward understanding of the problems of the atomic 
age. It must have understanding if it is to face 
these problems without panic on the one hand or 
complacency on the other. 
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KELLOGG’S OF BATTLE CREEK fills bre: 
faster—with the help of Shell Research. 


How to keep a champ rolling 


F ALL the ready-to-eat breakfast 

cereals made, none can match the 
popularity of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes— 
all-time champ of cereal sales. 


To meet mounting demands, Kellogg’s 
kept grit tempering dryers, flaking rollers 
and ovens going almost continuously. 
However, production was frequently 
halted as unavoidable heat on tempering 
dryers and oven bearings made lubri- 
cants thin out and run off. 


A call for assistahce went out to Shell 


Industrial engineers. They recommended 
Shell Darina* Grease—a multi-purpose 
lubricant that performs exceptionally 
well under high temperatures. The trial 
was successful. Production has been 
maintained and because fewer applica- 
tions of grease are needed, servicing has 
been reduced. 


The same kind of research that devel- 
ops better lubricants for industry assures 
you of more for your money wherever 


you see the Shell name and trademark. 
© 1959, SHELL Oll COMPANY 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell /ndustrial Products 


ikfast bowls 
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YEARS AHEAD FOR YEARS TO COME 





The elegance of Convair’s 880 and 600 Jet-Liners will set standards 
for luxury travel in the new jet age. Foremost in designing for jet-travel 
comforts, Convair Human Engineering experts have assisted in creating 
new concepts in color, lighting, and interior appointments. Every 
modern convenience, comfort, and luxury will be yours in Convair 
Jet-Liners—truly elegance that is years ahead for years to come! 





First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), $.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN 

















